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New Supplementary Reading, Physical (ulture, Etc. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
The Young Folks’ Series 


This series consists of good supplementary reading 
by well known authors; well - printed on calendered 
paper and furnished at a low price. Additions will 
be constantly made to the list. 


Paper, Price 15 cents net, each number. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HICCINSON. 
No 


1. The Legends of the Northmen, 
Columbus and His Companions. 
2. Cabot and Verazzano, 
Strange Voyage of Caberza De Vaca. 
3. French tn Canada. 
Adventures of De Soto, 
4. French in Florida, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
5. The Lost Colonies of Virginia. 
Unsuccessful New England Settlements. 
6, Captain John Smith. 
Champlain on the War Path. 
7. Henry Hudson and the New Netherlands. 
8. The Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


9, Parables of Nature and Life, or Science 
Applied to Character, 


MRS. PERRY. 
10. Bib e Stories, Part I, arranged for Read- 
ing in all Schools. 
1l. Bible Stories, Part II, arranged for Read- 
ing in all Schools, 
Others in preparation. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES—Apn Ex 
sition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression, By Ep- 
WARD B. WABMAN,A.M., author of “ The Voice,” 
etc. With over 150 fall-page illustrations by Marion 
Morgan Reynolds. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES -—A concise, 
lacid, and comprehensive exposition of the; Delsarte 
Theory. Minate directions are given for sustaining 
the atcitudes and making the gestures which signify 
the emotions, the priuted text being supplemented in 
each case by a diagram. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEW OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS—By Baron NiLs Posss, 
M.G. Graduate of the R»yal Gymnastic Central [asti- 
tute at Stockholm. Formerly instructor in the Stock- 
holm Gymnastic and Fencing Club. Quarto, 264 illus- 
trations. Second edition, Revised, $2.00. Baron 
Posse’s treatise is the only comprehensive handbook 
of Swedish Gymnastics in the English language and 
has 241 illustrati Chapters on physiological effects 
of exercise, and the muscular activities ia the bodily 
move ments, add to the value of the work, which is so 
arranged as to meet the wants of teachers and pupils. 


HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL GVMNAS- 
TICS OF THE SWEDISH SYSTE M—By Baron 
Nits Illustrated, 60 cents. A condensed 
Manual for Teachers. This volume contains illustra- 
tions and explanations ofthe diff-rent movements of 
the system and one hundred tables of exercises, each 
of which is complete in itself, and which is graded for 
use in the schoo! or home. 


THE VOICE-— How to train it, How to care for it 
By E. B. WARMAN, A.M, With full-page illustrations 
Lf Marion Morgan Reynolds. Quarto, cloth, $2.00 
The use and abuse of the vocal organs is considered, 
and their legtimate functions emphasized as ilius- 
trated bytheir anatomy, hygiene and physiology. The 
breathing and vocal exercises for the culture and 
development of the humaa voice are made clear b 
diagrams as well és descriptions, and the fruits of the 
author's as a teacher are embodied in 

this eminently practical treatise. 


AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE-—A study of 
Expression, by ANNA MorRGAN of the Chicago Coneer- 
vatory. [Illustrated by Rosa Mueller Sprague and 
Marion Rsynolds with full page figure illastrations. 
Quarto, cloth. $2.00. A beautiful quarto volume with 
full-page plates demonstrating errors in attitude and 
carriage and suggesting the proper and graceful 
position. The plates are accompanied by copious letter 
press explaining the system in detail. Catalogues and 
circulars free. Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price. | 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, upon recetpt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


* Edition of 1892. * 


MAURY’S 
Manual 


New Illustrations. 


freshly revised. 


No change in 


sequence of topics. 


Geography 


Maury’s Elementary Geography is carefully kept up 
to date in maps and text. 

Maury’s Physical Geography, with its new charts, re- 
vised text, etc., greets its host of old friends and welcomes 
new ones. 

Correspondence cordially invited 


concerning these 


tibooks, or Venable’s New Arithmetics, Sanford’s Arith- 


metics, Holmes’ New Readers, Davis’ Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Willson Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin, ete. 
Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
OR 


NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington &St., Boston. 


Two Scotch Books. 


I have jast purchased the entire remainder of the editions of the two following standard Scotch 
books. They have hitherto been difficult to procure but hereafter orders will be filled promptly so 


long as the books last. 


|, GRANT'S HISTORY OF THE BURGH SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. cioth, svo, pp. 591, $3.00. 


The importance in ¢ducatiosal history of the School system of Scotland is commonly acknowl- 
edged, and this volume is the standard history of them. 


ll, DONALDSON'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. cisth, 16m>, pp. 185, $1.00 


At the reduced pric+, no teacher can afford to be w thout this volume by one of Scotland’s best 


teachers and educationil writers. The ttles of 


the l.ctures are: (t) His’ory of Education in 


Prussia; (2) History of Education in England; (3) On the Aim of Primary Educatioa; (4) On the 
Kslation of Universitics to the Working Ciasses; (5) On th: Science of E iucation. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, - - Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE SEASON of the coming of the flowers (the true object 
lessons in the study of Botany) suggests the propriety of ex- 
amining of Abbie G, Hall’s Lessons in Botany, and 
Analysis of Plants. This book will awaken interest and en- 
thusiasm, which means success. It will soon be time for the pupils 
to plant their gardens, and learn, as the plants grow and the flowers 
bloom, aided by the instructions of this valuable and practical work, 
the development of the seeds into the blossoms. 
This book is the most beautifully bound and artistically illustra- 
ted Botany in the trade. By mail, $1.00. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO, 


807 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. 
nials to its merits as a text-book. 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 
Sample copy sent for 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN cw CO, Publishers. Boston. 


* “American | Graphite” * 


PENCILS 


Are away ahead of any pencil in the market. 
familiar with them, mention JoURNAL OF EDUCATION and send 16 
cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


If you are not 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Price. { $2.59. per ™ im advance. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXV.—No, §, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 


Catalogue on application. 


ELECTRICAL 


Apparatus 


Small Motors, Dynamos, &«c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRICCO. 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Neely’s Great Historical Chart 


POLITICAL and UNITED STATES 


4 


A Double Wall Map, 5 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet LO inches, mounted on roilers 
top and bottom, ready to hang. 

Better than an Encyclopedia. A Panoramaof 
American History printed in 11 beautiful colors, 
Worth $10 Given Free. 
A Complete History of our 

Government by Adminis- 

trations, Political Par- 
tios and Congress 
from Washington 
to Harrison. 

On one side the Largest and 

Latest U. 8. Map, showing all 

States, Counties, Railroads and 
f fad Towns, (Price alone $5), And 
j on the Other Side, a Di- 

a agram, showing all the Politi- 

Lj cal Parties, 11x66. A Diagram 

Showing all Presidents and 
Cabinets, 5x66, A Diagram 
showing Political Complexion 
of each Congress, A Diagram 
SHOWing Creedsof the World, 

13x10. <A Diagram Showing 
a Standing Armies of each na- 
tion, 13x10. A Diagram show- 
{ ing Naval Tonnage of, each 
Nation, 13x10. A Complete 
ff Map of the World, 13x20. A 
Map of Central America, 10x13, 

‘ A Map of Alaska, 10x13. A 
Map of South Africa, 10x13. 
A ome of Upper Nubia and 
My > Habesh or Abyssinia, 10x23. A 

Map of Persia, Afghanistan, 
Y Q and Beloochistan, 10x13, <A 

" Complete Map of Solar Sys- 
tem, best ever made, 10x13, 
Lal Theonames of all Cabinet Offi- 

cers, With length of term. Pic- 
a tures of all the Presidents from 
Washington to Harrison. 


©) INDOPSEMENTSs. 


Benson J. Lossina, L.L.D., 
Historian: ‘Like a Concave 
Mirror it reflects to a single 
focus an epitome of the essen- 
tial elements of our national 
history, showing clearly at a 
YA glance the progress of the na- 
a. tion from its infancy to its 
present period of maturity.” 
4. R. Sporrorp, Librarian 
of Congress: ‘The work may 
fairly be termed a breviary of 
American Politics.” 


AGENTS’ REPORTS. 

} * Received sample; sold 8 

maps firet hour.” 

] Magnificent map; my boy 

sold 12 the first day.” 

**T sell 9 each day.” 

=z sold 6 maps in one hour.” 

“T have canvassed one-half 

Wf ©) aay ; took 18 orders.” 
om 


The Latest U. 8S. Map, print- 
ed in colors, covers the entire 
back and is the best published. 
It alone sells for $5.00. The 
complete Reversible Map 
(printed on both sides) is 3 feet 
10 inches by ‘5 feet 6 inches 
mounted on rollers top and 
bottom, with tape on sides. 
These two maps sell separately 


for $10.00, 
This GREAT DOUBLE 
wall MAP is sent by exprdas, pre- 
eam paid, and eafe delivery guaran- 
to any address in the U. 
S. It can be mailed, but is 
much eafer by express. Name 
your nearest express office, 
The money will be re- 
funded to any one not per- 
fectly satisfied after receiving 
themap. Understand ful- 
ly, that no matter which offer 
you accepe all charges are 
prepaid by express or mail and 
safe delivery and perfect satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will send a Map FREE to any 
subscriber of the Journal of Edu- 
cation who sends us one new yearly 
subscription and $2 50 to pay for the 
same. 

The price of the Map to subscribers 
of the “Journal of Education ” only is 
$1.00, expressage prepaid, (Send in 


your orders before March lat, '92.) 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A ba. TAPT’S ASTHMALENE 


rever fails; send us your 


trial CURE BOTTLE 
THEDR: TAFT BROS. FR 


Lowell.) 
“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.’—James Russe 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


iples of the Ox 
ercy’s formula, from the vital prine'p 
ofed by scientists superior to all other tonics, be- 
and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 
rinted ou the label. 


f prepared according to Prof. P 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is cone 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is p 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease. Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 
and as & Preventive of Consumption. It restores, and sustains in 
vigor, Mental and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. ; 

Descriptive pampblet, with indorsements of the world’s bes O. 
praia sent free. Sold by mai ($1.00) 


itations and 
from 66 West 25th St. Avoid imitation tk abel: 


None genuine without this signature pr 


& CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | pace 
|Your 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD veEWRITER, 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢« Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now general!y recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOIWTS 203, 404, 604 351, 
STEEL PENS. 


170, 601 F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


and his other styles. 


—— FoR —— 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including *‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS ” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in most 
of the schools of the Jand. Without doubt you will doubt the day by some appropriate exercise. Here is a 
book that will furnish yon with just such an exercise as you want. 

A Manual of nearly (0 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


ROISES 


— FOR — 


The American Flag. | Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages. ‘ Paper; price, 20 cents. 
Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 


Address all orders : 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


AT HOME. 

Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence “We 
School of Law 
Send ten cents (stamps) for par- 

ticulars to 
J. COTNER,JR., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
518 Whitney Block, 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. LL. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
Trainin 
chools. 
prices to Educaticna) 
Catalogue and P rice~List Sree by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNE 
949 RUBY Street, ROCKFORD 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established | 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. | 
Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


THE 


When not properly cared for, loses 
its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and 
dry, and falls out freely with every 
combing. To prevent this, the )est 
and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. it 
removes dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors of the scalp, restores faded 
and gray hair to its original color, 
and imparts to it a silky texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using 
this preparation, the poorest head 
of hair soon 


Becomes Luxuriant 


and beautiful. All who have once tried 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, want no other dressing, 
Galbraith & Starks, Druggists, Sharon 
Grove, Ky., write: believe Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to be the best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and sell more of it than 
of all others. No drug store is complete 
without a supply of it.’”’ a 

“TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
great benefit and know several other per- 
sons, between 40 and 50 years of age, who 
have experienced similar good results from 
the use of this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its original color, promotes a new 
growth, gives lustre to the hair, and cleanses 
the scalp of aandruff.’”? — Bernardo Ochoa, 
Madrid, Spain. 


After Using 


A number of other preparations without 
any satisfactory result, I find that Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor is causing my hair to grow."— 
A. J. Osment, General Merchant, Indian 
Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only prepara- 
tion I could ever find to remove dandruff, 
cure itehing humors, and prevent loss of 
hair. I ean cenfidently recommend it.” — 
J. C. Butler, Spencer, Mass. 

“My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made, it has given her so 
much satisfaction.”--James A. Adams, St. 
Augustine, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CuAPLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and trail: 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[Vy STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For bo Tt Wo 


For 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


Grates NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. Rounps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL S0HOO 
S FRAMINGHAM, Mas6. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal_ 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATEER, M488. 
For both sexes. r catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. catalogues, address ihe 

Principal, D. B. Ph.D. 


S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Ma8s- 
F sexes. 
‘or Catal 
@ QREEXOTOR. Prineipsl. 


— 


ny 
Both Ancient and Moder’, 
Curiosities Sold, or Exchange? 
Indian Implements of War from any country. onan 
Skulls, Stone, Bone, or Wood Idols or Cir 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes. Knives, Pipes, N otter’. 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old prow’ 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and mone’s 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious or 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Jedonia 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New pdenee 
Australia, and the United States. Corresprn 
solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & 00» 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, \*" 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF. Fin 
curein l0days. Never returns; 20) 'tried 
no salve: no suppository. A victim 


overed 
w suf- 


4 in vain every remedy has disco’ 
simple cure, which he wil! mai! free to hist 
ferers, Address J. 1, REEVES, Box 3290, New York 


NS 

W LY SUBSCRIPTIO? 
T Education will secure 
year’s subscription free. _ 
CASH Prise® 


R FOR SAMPLE. 
- 7 
al Oal loth. 3 


E. (4th New York. 


GENTS PER CEAT and win $748 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes 
Sample free. Ferritory. Dr. Bridgma™, 27° 
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4A WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THR 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


[Written for the] JOURNAL |] 
A PICTURE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYIS, 


A hill, white jewelled; flashing out a host of hemlocks in the 
winter sun ; 

Low bushes crystallizsad,—the like no gold has ever won; 

Blaejays delighting in the scene. Blue sky frames all. 

Done the noble work of genius. In no hall 

Of wealthy lord or haughty Fashion-queen 

Is hung the pictare. ’Tis by children loved, by poor men seen, 

And the Great Artist looking from above is well content, I ween. 


MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 


The minister’s wife had just finished her chores, 
By calling on all the church people ; 

And some she'd found open as both the church doors, 
And some ehe’d found stiff as the steeple. 


For while all the deacons had slept on the wall, 
A committee had come like a lion ; 

And by giviog her husband a generous call, 
Had shaken the bul warks of Zion, 


For years they had paid him who taught them the Word, 
About six huadred dollars or seven ; 

For they felt that a preacher should ‘‘ trust in the Lord,’’ 
And grow fat on the ‘‘ manna from heaven.”’ 


And so the cash question had come to annoy, 
Which with so many ministers rankles; 

For the Lord had sent children: three girls and a boy ; 
And the boy,—hollow down to his ankles. 


Sister Blodgett, the wife of “a pillar,”’ had cried. 
(They supported a carriage and horses. ) 

** Beware! lest you sin against God,’’ she had sighed ; 
‘* A rolling stone gathers no mosses.”’ 


The preacher looked up from the book which he read, 
And bis merry eyes twinkled with laughter. 
‘© Why didn’t you tell sister Blodgett,’’ he said, 
‘* That moss isn’t what we are after ?”’ 
— New York Independent, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. R. G. Youna, Helena, Mont.: The best inter- 
ests of the schools are served by making promotions semi- 
annually. 


Supr. L. W. Day, Cleveland, O.: Those who borrow 
methods without making them their own are those who 


abuse methods. 


New York Trisune: There can hardly be a more 
dangerous foe to human progress than an incompent in- 
tellectual guide. 


Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: The amount of cor- 
pora) punishment is inversely proportioned to moral 
power and professional ability of the teacher. 


Pres. F. Tawina, Adelbert College, Cleve- 
land: The college is happier the larger the number of 
students it receives from the people. In American col- 
leges one student in every three is earning, at least in 
part, his education. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of State Board of 
Kducation, Massachusetts: Our public schools deserve, 
need, and should receive the loyal and earnest support of 
all classes of our citizens, in order that they may be sus- 
tained, improved, and made to serve that highest need of 
every civilized cominunity,—the best and equal education 


Nebraska State Association. 


Pres. Davin R. Donaan, LL.D., 
Cotner University, Lincoln. 


EDUCATION, ITS MEANING, LIMITS, AND PURPOSE 


Education is that process by which the educated is 
brought into that condition in which all the purposes of 
the being shall be hest accomplished. If man is to be 
educated, he is to be so trained that all his powers for 
good shall be proportionally developed, and especially 
that his higher qualities shall not be neglected. When 
we speak of the education of the mind, we mean that it 
should be made to know all that has been discovered that 
is useful, and that it should be so trained as to be able to 
make further investigations for truth. Materialism claims 
our time and investigation, but has no right to prevent 
the study of the mind. It is in the mind that our inter- 
ests center, and not to know its powers and wants is to be 
ignorant of that which concerns us most. Social training 
should not be neglected, nor should it be permitted to 
take the place of that solid and useful knowledge without 
which we should degenerate into a race of dudes and 
puling sychophants. Co-education is valuable for refine- 
ment, and we favor it on that account. Let moral phil- 
osophy be taught in our public schools and colleges from 
the highest standpoint of duties toward self, neighbor, 
and Supreme Ruler. We plead for a full development of 
all the powers for good, and do not regard any education 
as complete which leaves any one of them unprovided for. 


While the old world did many things without the 
thought of any utility of the effort, we have swung to the 
opposite extreme, and have no use for anything that we 
may not take to market and exchange for money. We 
believe in utility. If a man needs to walk for exercise, 
it would be well for him to utilize his limbs in overcoming 
the distance between himself and some place to which he 
is journeying. It is not because the people are saying 
less Latin and more German and French that I complain, 
but because they are dispensing with all, and simply aim- 
ing at the shortest route that will introduce them to a 
condition in which they can make money. 

The tendency of the present hour is toward a half edu- 
cation, fall of skips and balks which will never be mended 
in the journey of life. There are many who suppose that 
if they only have a thoroughly finished education in the 
classics and sciences, they are fitted for any of the callings 
of life. In addition to this classical and scientific train- 
ing, they should complete a course in that special work 
which they have chosen for their calling. Whether it be 
the ministry, law, medicine, banking, or politics, special 
culture is a necessity. I would by no means have the 
classical, and then in addition prepare for the special 
work. Those who have prosecuted any calling with great 
achievements have been educated in that calling, and if 
they had been fully developed in every other way their 
attainments would have been greatly increased. Educa- 
tion has not been proposed as a panacea for all the mis- 
fortune, stupidity, and indolence that may be wrapped up 
in any one suit of clothes. In all cases, however, the 
failures would be far worse without it and the successes 
much greater with it. The cunning that gains money, 
and the selfishness that retains it, are unworthy to be 
reckoned in the elements of genuine manhood. A great 
man uses the world as not abusing it, accumulates only 
that he may employ for worthy purposes ; the miser grasps 
and holds what he earns or can get, honestly or some 
other way. It is possible that the man of knowledge will 
have less money on that account, his time being occupied 
with that which is more worthy. 

Education, then, is not only of value in the business 
affairs of life, but to the inner self of the man. It en- 
riches the mind, puts it en rapport with the handy work 
of the Great Ruler of the Universe, enables its po:sessor 


paradise as a king of earth and a prince with God. He 
comes to know himself, to know the world, to know how 
to subdue the earth ; how to train his own heart ; how to 
possess his soul in patience; to gather the buds of peace 
and the roses of joy and gladness. The first end of 
knowledge is to be ourselves, to make the most of our- 
selves, and in that way fill the purpose of our being. 


Cuancettor J. H. Canriecp, 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
THE PLACE AND VALUE OF LANGUAGE IN THE 

CURRICULUM. 

All educational work should be considered not as an 
end, but as a means. It is not the building, but the 
scaffolding, by the aid of which we erect the building. 
We do not seek it for itself, but because of what it brings 
us, because of what it does for us, because of what it 
enables us to do for ourselves and for others. In other 
words, education is not of value to us in and of itself, is 
not to be sought as mere erudition, as an accumulation of 
information more or less specific, nor even because of the 
wealth of inner and outer possession that it may bring to 
us individually. An educational system, properly so 
called, is one which takes a man out of ignorance into 
wisdom, out of weakness into strength, out of darkness 
into light; that enables him in a certain sense to stand 
outside of himself, and impresses him at every moment 
in his career with the thought that his wisdom and strength 
and light are for others as much as for himself,—nay, 
more than for himself. In such a system of education 
we naturally seek for the strong characteristics ; we fre- 
quently ask if there may not be some one form of intel- 
lectual activity about which all other forms may properly 
gather; some one central force, which shal! be more val- 
uable than all others, simply because it includes all others 
and directs and controls and modifies all others. To me 
language occupies exactly this position. 

If there is one thing that clearly distinguishes man 
from the brute,—and I am not always sure of the abso- 
lute distinction or of the completeness of the distinction, 
—it is the power of thought and of expression. Either 
may be found in the animals in a rudimentary state ; and 
certainly some recent experiments, such as those with the 
Simian language, furnish food for thought. But after 
all is said and done, at the end of all investigation, we 
find that the power to think clearly and reason closely, 
and to express these thoughts accurately and forcibly, be- 
longs to man alone. We are even more sure of his con- 
trol of language in its best form than we are of his sole 
control of thought. We find ourselves unable to separate 
these two,—thought and language. That is, of all man’s 
powers and faculties the power of speech seems to stand 
nearest and in most intimate relation with his power of 
thought. Certainly language is the most universal 
medium and the most efficient instrument of thought. It 
is the ever-present means of communication between man 
and man. It is not the only means. Gesticulation, al! 
forms of the sign language, have their place; the rudest 
forms of speech seem to us at times, while possessing a 
certain degree of force and vigor, to lack so much of the 
real power of expression, in any wide and strong sense of 
that word, that we find our thoughts turning back to the 
animal world again. Yet we are constantly faced with 
the fact that no mental process seems able to complete 
itself except in words, and that language and thought are 
such perfect complements each of the other as to be prac- 
ticably inseparable. This is very little more and very 
little less than saying that to think accurately one must 
have a large and accurate control of expression. Every 
teacher knows what this means. The common excuse in 
the classroom, “ I know but I can’t tell,’ has sometimes 
back of it an element of truth ; but every teacher is ready 
with the answer, “If you really know, you can tell, be- 
cause you cannot know unless you know in words, If 


of all its children. 


to see the beauties of nature, and to revel in the earthly 


these express a thought to yourself, you can by these ex- 
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press the thought to us.” This is simply to distinguish | 


sharply between a vague, indefinite, indeterminate feel- 
ing or sensing of something ; and actual, masterful knowl- 
edge of the same thing. 


‘umphantly holds. I am not neglecting science. I 
aod fall value. I know the value of its methods, I 
give willing testimony to its results. But man is greater 
than his surroundings, the individuality, — that which 
makes him him,—is higher than material nature or even 


Conversely, it seems to me that one who does not 
master expression in all its forms, weak and strong, lim- 
ited and broad, cannot be said to have mastered, and 
possibly is not able to master, the processes of the mind. 
If language is the sole and only instrument of the mind, 
the one way by which the mind can make itself and its 
workings known, the one way apparently by which it can 
work at all, then not to know this instrument of mind is 


animate nature outsidehimself. All the forms of earth and 
air are not for a moment to be compared with the capac- 
ities and powers of the human soul. And so I repeat, 
that science cannot for an instant be weighed against the 
three which I have just mentioned ; and of these three 
the greatest, the most fundamental, the first, and most 


absolutely necessary, is language. 


not to know mind itself. It may seem hard to say that 


It seems to me that this is a natural us well as a logical 


tongue who would be master of anything else. I wil] no, 
dwell upon methods or want of methods. I simply push 
out the assertion sharply that, both in quantity and quality 
of instruction in the English tongue our schools are lack. 
ing and lagging. We have done much to remedy this 
within the past few years, but we have done little afte: 
all. In no other branch is the work so constant, so 
arduous, and carried on against so many obstacles. With 
seventy per cent. of our pupils the conditions outside of 
the schoolroom are against a correct or masterful use of 
speech. In nothing else is the teacher so continually 
contradicted by daily precept and so hampered by the 


hourly surroundings of the pupils. All this only makes 
it the more necessary that the 


he who is not the master of forms of speech,—who 
cannot put things, as we say, clearly, strongly, and 
readily,—is by that very lack adjudged to be 
equally weak in his grasp upon all mental proc- 
esses; yet it seems to me this mast be true, 


work should be thorough, that 
the fight for accuracy and for a 
thorough mastery of language 
should be constant, hot, and 


Strange as it may appear, this does not mean that 
the converse is true; that is, that the man with a 
glib tongue is necessarily the most masterful in his 
mentality. But even this condition means that he 
is glib of tongue because he has mastered thor- 
oughly what little there is of his mentality. I 
know very well the old saying, that it is the full 
church that empties its congrega- 
tion slowly, and that men of great 
mind are slow of speech. This 
arises from the care with which 
they choose their words in the 


endeavor to express not all that 
they know, but the best that they 
know, and to express it in the best 


straight to the finieh. 


No one may know his own 
language so well as when he 
knows it by another ; and so it 
seems preéminently wise that in 
the school system there shiould 
be recognized some form of what 
might be called “ other language 
instruction,” varying from acare- 
ful study of etymology and word 
analysis up to more extended 
courses in thethree great sources 
of the English tongue, — the 

Greek, the Roman, and the 
Teutonic. Just how this 


and most indisputable way. You 
may count as equally true that he 
who talks ina rambling way, with 
disconnected sentences, with lack 


of point and precision, in a si ieee 


word with general inaccuracy 
of speech, is never rated, by 
any accident even, as one of . 
strong mind. It may be laid 
down as an axiom, in the re- 
lations of these two that not 
only does thought live in lan- 
guage, but all vigorous thought 
masters language. 

Not only is language of infinite 
importance to us day by day in 


should be cared for, when 
and how such _ studies 
should be introduced, what 
should be the extent of 
the study of each, this is 
not the time nor place to 
discuss. 

The one thought which 
I wish to make clear, the 
ore home thrust which I 
would be glad to deliver, 
if possible, is that the edu- 
cation which is necessary 
to help make the all-around, 
well-balanced man that the 
commonwealth needs s0 


our practical relations to our 


fellow-men, but it is the form and 
essence of literature and that 
without which literature could not 
be. You have only to think of this a 
moment to determine the immense loss 
to the world if its literature were blotted 
out. Indeed, one cannot conceive how 
the world would be the world at all, as 
we know it, under such a condition. 
With no tying of the past to the present, 
with no relationship except that of each 
day and each hour, our horizon would be 


limited in the extreme and the intellect- 
ual world would be hardly worth exist- 
ence. It is by literature in the broadest 
and best sense of the word, and by this 
alone, that we have the full liberty of 

the intellectual world. Language is our 

only means of approach to literature. It ’ 

is not only in a certain sense that world itself, but it is 
our only contact with that world. 

History is one phase of literature which is of peculiar 
value to us. The past teaching the present by example ; 
painful experience and solemn warning; encouragment, 
guidance, inspiration ; this is history. And history could 
not be without language, and history without literature is 
dead. Language and literature are open door-ways 
through which alone we may enter into the broad and 
open field of history. Only so is history vitalized. Only 
so may we understand it. Only so does it come to us 
with convincing power. Only so does it give us courage, 
inspiration, and hope. Language, literature, history,— 
these three more than all else to-day make the world of 


Nesraska Epvucators. 


much to-day, in every depatt- 
ment of life, demands pre-2mi- 
nently such instruction as shall 
give him a ready, accurate, large, and mas- 
terful use of his mother-tongue. 


Supt. Frank A. Frrzparricx, 
Omaha, Neb. 


RELATED AGENCIES. 


The press and pulpit hve taken all 
races, which have found a home in this 
land. As related to the cause of educa- 
tion to-day, it remains for teachers merely 
to utilize these two great educating influ- 
erc:s,—the pulpit and the press. The 
pulpit is the influence which, in the major 
ity of schools, is the more closely allied to 


order. Speech first, the means of communicating ideas ; 
then the better thought in fixed form to be perpetuated 
to coming generations; then the report of the history of 
man which is of inestimable value to his descendants ; 
and then as much as you please of his material surround- 
ings, of the forces of earth and air which he may control 
of his investigations, discoveries, and inventions, which 
make him master of the world beneath his feet. Tf, then 
we build up an educational system on the natural ners it 
will be language, first ; literature, second ; history, third ; 
and then the sciences, including philosophy. 

Should you ask, What language? I do not hesitate to 
reply, first, our own. He must be master of his mother- 


to-day possible, and give man the position which he so 


See Journal of February 11, 


selections and exercise, for standard patriotic 


the school. The minister is the one who 
has time to visit the schools, who keeps in touch with 
the people of his locality and thus becomes aware of the 
local criticism which, at first private opinion, if not modi- 
fied or checked, becomes public opinion. The details of 
school management, questions relative to the modification 
of the course of study, questions of admistration, in %° 
far as they deal with right acting of pupils, and the 
consequent up building of character, are points on which 
8 flood of light can always be let in by consultation with 
the ministers in one’s locality. 

These are not questions that will interest the press be 
cause they are not of special interest to the community 
until the vicious practices and mistakes have become ¢'y* 
tallized into real evils. The press should be utilized '° 
nationalize one’s locality, to spread the doctrines of the 
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‘thirst for knowledge, they are amply equipped for college | branches studied in the schools it will give that wider in- 


leading educational minds on educational questions, that 
publie opinion may be formed in the right way and on 
the right side. ‘ 

To this end both sides should be given in an impersonal 
way, allowing the patrons of the school to sift the one set 
of opinions from the other, and thus slowly come toa 
conclusiov. A half column in the weekly paper and a 
proportionate space in the daily paper is always obtain- 
able and usable, so long as the teacher does not seek to 
impose his dictum upon the pxper and thus upon the 
community. Every well constituted editor and every 
well regulated newspaper will rebel if any attempt is 
make to dictate its policy on this line. This dogmatism 
is the peculiar province and property of the paper and 
cannot be alienated. Therefore the local teacher who 
proposes to edit this educational column should use the 
scissors,—clippings from educational journals, crisp and 
short, of from ten to fifteen lines ; excerpts showing what 
is being done for education in foreign lands; rival opin- 
ions on the great question of manual training ; kinder- 
garten ; experiments in heating and ventilating school 
buildings; expert opinions on the phenomena of child 
growth, both mental and physical ; statements relative to 
the cost of school buildings and the cost of schools ; state- 
ments relative to the courses of study in other states and 
other lands ; novel experiments in education; questions 
relative to the profitableness of schools to a community ; 
are all welcomed by every newspaper, and all contribute 
to the formation of a sound public opinion. 

So far as public opinion is concerned it is best to let it 
severely alone if popularity is the end to be achieved. It 
is an axiom that popularity never comes to him who seeks 
it. It is a delusive phantom that always eludes the seek- 
er’s grasp. Is it sought to educate public opinion, that is 
the province of the pulpit and the press, and again, like a 
coy maiden, public opinion refuses to be wooed in that 
manner. Do one’s duty conscientiously, fearlessly, as 
Ged gives him to see the way, and the resultant will be 
such minute share of impressing one’s self upon the public 
mind for the publie good, as are his deserts. 

The loom of life never stops, the same pattern which 
is weaving when the sun goes down is weaving when the 
sun comes up to-morrow, and while we are weaving the 
threads of life which go to make up the characters of our 
pupils, we may reasonably hope that some small share of 
that bubble reputation will fall heir to us, if not in this 
life in the life to come. 


Suet. Joan B Montox, 
Hastings, Neb. 


ORGANIZED AGENCIES. 


The dignity and importance of our country schools 
should not be lost to view. Too little stress has been laid 
on this part of our educational system. There is need 
that much greater authority be vested in the state and 
county superintendents. A school board, knowing noth- 
ing, comparatively, about the wants of a school and its 
relations to all other schools, will undertake to dictate a 
course of study, and are not satisfied until they have in- 
corporated into it some pet or impractical idea. The 
experience of the past, the needs of the present, the find- 
ings of the scholarly, thoughtful men, are alike of no avail 
to them. Teachers with wider views and higher aspira- 
tions are coming to the front, and pupils are being in- 
spired to look beyond the elementary schools to the high 
schools, and on beyond the high schools to the colleges 
and universities. Every county should be a high school 
unit, and its work should be arranged to fit into the high 
school course just as accurately as do the primary grades 
into the grammar grades, and these into a high school in a 
city system. There is no reason why we should not have 
the most perfectly organized system of schools in the 
world. Oar schools, since the enactment of the free text- 
book law, are all free, even to the university. 

There must never be a gap between the secondary 
schools and the colleges and universities, if the work is to 
be carried on without discouragement, confusion, and 
loss. The tendency on the part of the colleges and uni- 
versities is to demand a knowledge of too many subjects, 


—some of them subjects that should only be taught by; 


specialists. The secondary school should be the school 


‘chools acquired proper habits of study and gn insatigte 
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woik, even if they have not read the last line of Latin|formation that illuminates the compact statements of the 
required, or studied the last page of Greek called essen-| prescribed texts, and enlivens the interest of both teacher 
tial, or made the acquaintance of the last chemical formula|and pupils. In geography, for instance, it adds to the 
demanded, or stumbled over the full number of French|text charming descriptions and illustrations of natural 


or German idioms. 


scenery, of distant peoples, their quaint and queer cus- 


Education, culture, consists as much in depth as in|toms and habits, of abodes, of curious and wonderful plant 
breadth of knowledge. It is impossible to bridge over|life, of the marvels of the animal world, of caravans, 
the gap between the preparatory echools and colleges by | huge ships and iron roads that freight the commerce of 


expecting the secondary schools, already overcrowded 
with work, to meet these added demands. The prepar- 


the great globe. It gives to the boy who has become 
weary of the lines and colored spots called maps, stories 


atory work should be done in the most thorough and|of the men who go down to the sea in ships, and with a 
exact manner, so that the pupil trained to diligence and|springing love of adventaye in his bosom he goes back 
accuracy may be able to pursue bis college course with | to his studies intent on finding the route to the new coun- 
pleasure and profit. The graat beauty of the systems of |tries which his imagination is picturing. But this litera- 


Germany and Canada is the element of definiteness and 
fixedness that pervades the whole. 
spirit is to seize upon whatever is good anywhere and to 
better it if possible. We are behind in the organization 
of our educational agencies. The same laxity in the 
store, the mill, the workshop, the factory, would lead to 
confusion, waste of energy, and loss. Little wonder that 
our schools are held up to ridicule, when order, system, 
organization, are held in such high repute in all other 
divisions of labor. 

The transition of any one of the schools in a system 
to the other should be one of degree and not of kind. 
The changes should be made by as easy and natural gra- 
dations as the annual promotions in a city school system. 
The pupil should continually catch glimpses of a higher 
and better way by which his enthusiasm can be kindled. 
It is not that education needs numbers, but that numbers 
need education, and they must have it if the glorious 
promise of our free institutions and free government is to 
be realized. 

In the discussion of any plan of organization of educa- 
tional agencies, the fundamental thought must not be lost 
sight of ; namely, the preparation of true, earnest, zealous, 
accomplished teachers,— teachers who know the needs of 
the day and are not afraid to do their duty ; teachers 
who know and feel that morality and culture must go 
hand in hand; teaehers who recognize and inculcate 
the sacredness of the individual rights of person and 
property; teachers who love their country next to their 
God, and who hold the teaching of lofty patriotism as a 
sacred trust ; teachers who realize that education begins 
with the cradle, that no subject of study is ever complete, 
and who will not rest satisfied until we become a nation 
of students. Then may we be called a cultured people. 


STANDARD SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY F. A. HUTCHINS, MADISON, WIS. 


Reports gathered a year ago regarding the working of 
the Wisconsin Township Library Law, from teachers in 


ture does not deal entirely with the branches of the pre- 


The true American |scribed course of study. It includes the elementary facts 


of business life, and of many sciences not formally taught 
in the schools. It deals with animals, plant life, mechan- 
ies, the heavens, the rocks, and the countless every-day 
phenomena about which the curiosity of every bright boy 
and girl plays in frequent fancy or thought. 

Writers and publishers have learned to make volumes 
on such subjects which instruct and entertain both young 
and old, and teachers should get the little ones to read 
these at their firesides with their parents and brothers 
and sisters, thus forming new ties to bind the home and 
the school. 

In selecting the books for each child, the teacher will 
find an opportunity for work with the boys and girls as 
individuals, for the study and development of their special 
mental aptitudes. An ingenious boy who thinks he dis- 
likes books may find in the American Boys’ Handy Book 
the first impulse to a delight in study, and, as he makes 
the trap, kite, or sled described in its pages, discovers for 
himself the pleasure found in printed knowledge. This 
course in the literature of information gives a substantial 
store of facts, a love of knowledge, and a training in the 
methods of securing it from books. All this, however, is 
in the line of making men and women who shall be well- 
informed. It widens knowledge, but gives no mental and 
moral uplift. Knowledge is power only as it is grouped 
and guided by the trained imagination. It is a power for 
the highest good only as it is thus vivified and placed 
under the mastery of a quickened moral sense. The 
quickening and development of the moral nature, which 
leads to noble manhood and womanhood, comes, as far as 
it comes from books, from the literature of inspiration. 
This first stirs and develops the imagination, that it may 
picture and appreciate high ideals; it gives the literary 
form of such ideals, and then, through association with 
the good and wise whose inspired thought make our 
classic literature, leads to a pursuit of those ideals. 

Too long have our schools left this training in the liter 
ature of power to chance. We mourn because so many 
boys and girls leave school only to shun all literature, or 


all parts of the state, showed that the best of the simpler|to read only the silly, ephemeral, or bad. We spend 
books designed for the pupils were read with avidity by|years in training a child how to read, but not what to 
the teachers, parents, and children, and were bringing|read. We lead him through acheerless road to turn him 
new life and spirit into the schools, but that the second |loose in a field in which are bogs and hidden quicksands, 


best children's books and the heavier volumes for older 


pupils and adults were neglected. It is conceded that ajcharming woodlands and pleasant pastures to the Moun- 


when we might guide him by well-beaten paths through 


thorough familiarity with a few of the great books is/tains of Delight. 


better than a chance acquaintance with a multitude of the 
second best.” 


It is said that in New York City alone over 5,000,000 


copies of the trashiest story papers are printed each week. 


To paraphrase De Quincey’s famous classification,) Who read them? The people who have been taught to 


“ There is the literature of information and the literature|read in our schools. 
Children need training in books of each |tailed accounts of crimes and scandals ? 
of these classes, and when we have outlined the courses|the vile stuff that circulates clandestinely ? 
of study we may easily select suitable material for our/could not read except for our schools. 


of inspiration.” 


purposes. 


Who make the demand for the de- 
Who gloat over 
People who 
The demand for 
this “stuff” comes largely from those who have had no 


The aim of the literature of information is to widen |training in good literature and who read Jaboriously. The 


our knowledge and give us the power and inclination to|dull appetite needs highly seasoned food. 


Appeals, la- 


gain knowledge. The aim of the literature of inspiration | mentations, renunciations cannot change this state of af- 


is to give us higher ideals and aspirations and the courage | fairs. 


It must be remedied by giving them an abundance 


and determination tofollow them. Pupils carefully trained | of good reading, good in form and pure in sentiment, 
in these two branches of literature will go out from|that they may know good literary forms and pure 
school life with the ability and desire to gain further edu-|thought, may read it easily and have memories etored 


cation from geod books. 


The literature of information,|with those allusions and references that are common in 


wisely used, will give them a necessary practice in read-|good literature; that they may have high ideals and ap- 
ing that they cannot get from their meager textbooks |preciate the best; that their moral natures may be con- 
It will give them rew words, their meanings and forms, |stantly and symmetrigally developed by the beneficent 


of thorough drill work. If the pupils have jn these It qill add facts about pergone, places, events, and aom-jinflacnees of daily communion with kindly, genial and 


mon things referred fo in their texthooks, Jn gil the noble nptyres a« diseovered by their writings 
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The materials for the first work with the child are 
found in the great masterpieces of fable and folk-lore, 
which have been sealed with the approval of the children 
for many ages. By natural stages we come to the writ- 
ers whose lives and utterances give so sweet and true ex- 
pressions to the best instincts and aspirations of humanity 
that, by common consent, we call their writings “ classice.” 
We have tried too long to give children a love for the 
higher forms of literature by confining their early train- 


ing to meager, disjointed and insipid fragments. 


To secure the best results from this literature of power 
we should have a systematic training in it, drawing from 
its great treasure-house those models which experience 
Here we 
What are the models and 
Our teachers are 
generally earnest, anxious and willing, but few of them 
have been well trained in this department of work. Our 
manuals lay down detailed courses of instruction in arith- 
The teachers 
thould, through a committee, recommend a definite course 
This should commence with the primary 
rchool and should name a few books which the teacher 
should read to the children, a few that the children should 
read independently, and giving a brief list of choice selec- 
Similar 


has proved the best suited to our purpose. 
meet our greatest obstacle. 
how is this training to be carried on? 


metic, but not in the use of the libraries. 


in literature. 


tions to be committed to memory by the pupils. 

courses should be laid down for the upper grades. 
Our normal schools and teachers’ institutes could well 

afford to give a careful training in the use of these books, 


and would find their reward in the better equipment of 


the next generation of students. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


HeALTHY schoolrooms are in universal demand. 


Br exceedingly cautious about giving a command, is- 
suing an order, or making a rule that you cannot or will 
not see enforced. 


1)o not sit so much while teaching as it attract atten- 
tion when you stand, nor stand so much as to attract at- 
tention when you sit. 


Do not teach a mountain simply because it is high, nor 
a river because it is long; but for its commercial, indus- 
trial, or agricultural importance. 


Tue teacher is the last person in the world to be im- 
patient, but he is of all people most tempted to it. One 
child can tempt the ordinary man. It takes a saint to 
withstand the temptation of fifty. 


THE newspaner’s value in applying and testing geo- 
graphical knowledge may be appreciated, when we real- 
ive that in a single edition of a daily paper 145 places 
were mentioned, and this is but a sample. 


WAYMARKS. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


“Our teacher is so funny,” a small boy reported to his 
mother, during his first school experience. ‘She wants 
you to keep at work all the time, whether you have any- 
thing to do or not.” 

The lad criticizad fairly, at the same time innocently. 
Ile touched upon a common error, that lies at the root of 
much inattention and disorder in the schoolroom. Con- 
ducting class exercises is a small part of the teacher's 
daty. She should also see that every pupil is provided 
with suitable work, between classes, work enough to fill 
the time, and definitely directed, that no time may be 
wasted. This involves careful preparation on her part. 
It cannot be hap-hazard and successful at the same time. 

* Bat my pupils hurry through the work and then have 
nothing to do through the rest of the period,” suggests 
a teacher. 

That fault may be corrected by careful observation of 
the work done. A few minutes should be reserved for 
criticism and comment at the close of every period. If 
no careless work is accepted, the difficulty will disappear. 
Wise approval of good work will serve a like purpose. 
Bat if the exercise is assigned simply to fill the time, and 
the results pass unnoticed, indifference and negligence will 
rarely follow, 


“What will you do with the pupils who work rapidly 
and well, and so finish before the others have fairly be- 
gun?” 

Have more difficult work assigned to be undertaken 
after the other is completed. This may be studied from 
reference books, or the “extra” column on the board 
may be set aside for the purpose. Such pupils ought to 
distance their class, if rightly aided by the teacher. A 
good plan would be to have every such pupil provided 
with some book or occupation to help him in the line 
where he is weakest; drawing, if he needs additional 
practice ; & reader, if he is slow to recognize new words ; 
problems, if arithmetic is hard. If the class is in pri- 
mary work, serap books, old picture books, sewing cards, 
weaving, or other aide, placed within the children’s 
reach upon a side table, may be taken by those who com- 
plete the work before the others. But care should be 
taken to give all the pupils some opportunity to use the 
coveted material, hence faithful fulfilment of the allotted 
tasks should sometimes gain for the slower ones the re- 
ward given for rapidity and fidelity to the brighter pu pils. 


The much derided and caricatured routine tends to 
hide in shame and steal way from the schoolroom, giv- 
ing place to a freedom, so ealled, which is akin to li- 
cense, and results in confusion. “I want my pupils to 
be natural,” says one, and to that end sbe allows them 
to do as they please, to interrupt classes by questions, 
make noisy pilgrimages to waste basket or cloak room, 
and rush in disorder from the room at dismissal. She 
does not see that such “ naturalness” means utter <lisre- 
gard of the rights of others, and that the growth of the 
school is hindered by such expressions of individual lib- 
erty. Pupils must enter upon school life as members of 
classes. As such, they have certain duties to one afother, 
and relinquish certain individual privileges in order to 
partake of certain other benefits. Their individual pref- 
erences must yield to the good of the school when nec- 
essary. 

Fond of activity, the child must learn to be quiet when 


often give place to his mates. Such lessons are impor- 
tant ones for him to learn, and they should be presented 
to him from the first of his school life. 

The teacher who recogaizes this phase of her school 
discipline will not allow her class to fasten habits of care- 
less, irresponsible action. While she guards against use- 
less restraint, she will cultivate in the pupils self-control 
and a conscientious regard for the rights and desires of 
others. 

To this end she cannot dispense with certain routine 
forms which facilitate the movement of the school, and 
so leave teacher and pupils free to concentrate their at- 
tention upon more important matters. If the pupils are 
taught to come and go to and from the classes in regular 
order, there will be no diversions to attract the attention 
of the whole school when a class passes. Their move- 
ments will be automatic. So with distributing books, 
collecting papers, taking places for gymnastics, and many 
other details. They should be done by routine, regu- 
larly, with the least possible variation. Quietly, steadily, 
accurately, without excitement or flurry, such work should 
go on, like the ticking of a clock, a part of the school- 
room rhythm. Such routine adds to the freedom of 
school life, does not hinder it. The bonds become wings. 


Have you had special trouble of late with J ohn, or Jim, 
or Joe? Have you said to yourself a hundred times, “ If 
they were not in school, I could teach easily enough. 
They try my patience beyond endurance”? That “if” 
is spoken by many a teacher. But the problem is not 
what could be done without such boys, but what shall be 
done with them. Hesitate before you fill out that sus 
pension blank. Have you ever visited their homes ? 
Have you seen the little room, dark, and dirty, and dis- 
mal, into which the children are crowded? Have you 
seen the weak, inefficient mother, the rough father, the 
ill-kept house? Do you wonder that the boys slide into 
the street for want of a better place? Do you think 
their roughness can be dissipated in a month, after years 
of habit? Do you fancy that they know the meaning of 
half their lawless, mutinous ways? Can any other boys 


noed your patience and firmness and good sense’ 
nd g nse more 


activity would disturb others; anxious to lead, he must|—--- 


You may hold in your keeping the help which without 
you their lives may never know. Your life holds some. 
thing which their lives need. Have patience with the 


boys, and try again. 


DRAWING FROM NATURE. 


It is surprising how much can be learned of drawing 
by the simple act itself. Entirely indeperdent of the 
teaching of drawing through form study, admirable results 
are obtained by leading the children to draw for them. 
selves the things they see and handle. 


The best illustration of this we have yet seen is in the 
Froebel Kindergarten of Providence, Mrs. Carolyn M. 
N. Alden, principal. From the first the little people, the 
very little people, draw upon the board with colored 
erayon the colored worsted balls and strings. From this 


onward they see as best they can the various objects with 
which they meet in their kindergarten home, and repre- 
sent, with pencil or crayon, such of these as the teacher 
thiaks may be advantageously drawn. 

Their skill both in 

seeing and drawing im- 
proves rapidly until their 
ability is almost beyond 
belief. For instance, the 
five views of caterpillars 
here presented were se- 
lected by us from a va- 
riety of work of children 
in this school who re- 
mained for a year after 
the kindergarten course 
was completed. These 
are an exact photographic representation of the drawings 
of these children last Jane of what they actually found in 
their browsing among the trees and shrubs. 


CUBE ROOT. 
BY CLAUDINE M. MILLINGTON. 


What is more discouraging to a pupil than to be told to 
learn that long rule for cube root? It seems intricate 
and hopeless to him, and the good to be gained by learn- 
ing it seems not worth the effort necessary. 

The development of the rule by means of blocks and 
also by the algebraic formula, is necessary to make the 
pupils understand the subjects; but this accomplishes 
nothing in the way of accuracy and rapidity of work. 

It is the complete division that is so puzzling and that 
slips so easily from the mind. The fact is, this rule can 
be reduced to these three simple formulas : 

3X (1st)? 3 & 1st x 2d (2d)? 

In giving the first drill lesson, send all the pupils to the 
blackboard, and have each one write these expressions at 
the top of his working space, to be kept in sight during 
the whole lesson, Then dictate the algebraic expression 
whose root is to be extracted. Ask for cube root of first 


term, which they will readily give and will also put i 
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right place. Then tell them to apply literally the rule 


sd written above their work, observing that “1st” means 


first term of root, and “2d” means second term of root. 

The subsequent addition, multiplication, and subtrac- 
tion, follow easily and naturally. 

When the pupils have worked examples in this way for 
two days, every one in the class will be able to tell what 
he has done,—that is, give the rule. But there is no 
special advantage in giving the rule except as a language 
lesson. The pupil can do cube root and can remember 
these little formulas long after those who learned the rule 
by heart have forgotten it completely and are obliged to 
refer to the book if confronted with an example. 

This method is easily applied to numbers, thus : 

3x (1st),0 3X 1st xX 24,00 (2d)? 


A STUDY OF STATISTICS. 


Tuere were 156,385 pupils in the New York City 
schools in December. It would be interesting for pupils 
to look up the facets and tell: 

1. How many states have a smaller population than 
there are school children in New York City ? 

2. Name the greatest number of states and territories 
whose combined population is no greater than the number 
of school children in New York City. 

3. Name the capitals of the United States each of whigh 
has a smaller population than the school children of New 
York City. 

4. Name the greatest number of these capitals that 
combined have a smaller population than the school chil- 
dren of New York city. 

5. Name the seaport cities, each of which is smaller 
We in population than the number of school children of New 
York City. 

: 6. Name the cities of New York State each of which 
has less population than the number of school children 
of New York City. 

7. Name the cities of New England each of which has 
a emaller population. 

8. Name the cities in your state each of which has a 
smaller population. 

9. How many times the size of your city would be re- 
quired to make as large a population as the number of 
school children of New York City ? 


GEOLOGY TRIPS. 
RY A C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The geology class has taken a number of trips out of 
town this term including Abington, Easton, and Quincy. 
These places were selected because they furnished phe- 
nomena which could not be illustrated in the class labora- 
tory otherwise than by pictures and drawings. All these 
} places are on the border of basins of different formations, 

and thus show the relation of rocks of different geologi- 
cal periods, a relation which students never can under- 
stand apart from field work. Abington is on the north- 
eastern border of the Narragansett basin of rocks known 
as the “ carboniferous ” formation of sandstone and slate. 
The special features observed were, the stratification and 
dip of masses of slate; the glacial grooves and marking 
on a large scale; the metamorphism of an older slate by 
the eruption of the granite through it; the peculiar char- 
acteristics of an eruptive mass; formation and character 
of veins in the granite; dikes cutting the granite; faults 
as affecting the configuration of the country; the passing 
from one formation to another and relation to the topo- 
graphy of the surrounding country. 

At Easton similar phenomena were observed at the 
north western border of the same basin, and features 
traced which were common to such a border. Many 
‘uinor differences in the transition from the sedimentary 
0 eruptive rocks were noticed. All the features were on 
4 larger seale than at Abington, also a few new ones were 
noted, such as slickensides, brecciated flow structure, 
‘ross bedding in slate, more complete crystallization of 
Certain minerals of which some excellent specimens were 
obtained. At North Easton the trip was varied by visits 
‘o the fine publie buildings, and to the beautiful conser- 
vatories of the Ames estate. 

The trip to Quimey is a standard one for all geol- 
oo illustrating the transition from the “ Boston 

min of sedimentary rocks to the Quincy granite, and 


the face of slickensides. All the steps in quarrying were 
noticed and a large blast furnished opportunity for our 
benefit, and from the top of the hills the geological con- 


drumlins of the basin and harbor. 


ness of a few well-planned trips to adjoining towns, for 


trips have been full of enjoyment and some of the jolly 
incidents will not soon be forgotten by the class. The 
“Kame” trips in Bridgewater furnished the facts of drift 
structure needed to understand the detailed geology of 
our own town, but these are so full of incident, both dry 
and moist, that they need a special historian and artist. 
—Normal Offering. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


it served to fix the corresponding phenomena of the pre- | decree which proclaimed their emarcipation, and was an enthusi- 
astic advocate of this reform. 


13. Auton Rabinatein. 
14. By a mace-meeting, in which anti-lottery speeches were made 


oontete cracks ” aids to quarrying, furnished some fine by many prominent citizens, and resolutions of sympathy and help 
specimens of mineral veins and modification of rocks on| were adopted. 


15. $50,000 a month. 
16. The correspondence of the State Department on the contro- 


versy was sent to Congress together with a special message. 


17. The President approves Minister Egan’s conduct; declares 


figuration was especially noticed, as well as the MA&DY |the Baltimore outrage to have been an attack not merely on the 
sailors, but upon our government, and the condact of the Chilean 
These details are mentioned to indicate the fruitful-| authorities in the affair unsatisfactory; and renews the demand of 
the United States for reparation and apology. 


18. Chile has sent a friendly and conciliatory letter, with expres- 


they have furnished the class with observed data for all}. 004 of regret and humble desire to make reparation. She offers 
the structural work in geology and made the use of draw-| to submit the settlement of the trouble to our Supreme Court, if it 
ings and reading in the classroom profitable. All the|be our pleasure, Peace between the two nations is now probable. 


19. It has shown the necessity of strengthening our coast de- 


fences and our navy. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_[Mr. Winship will be to receive questions upon school 


discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


1. What good work has been recently done in New 
York by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ? 

2. What representative in Congress from Massachu- 


postmasters ? 
3. What bill has he introduced with this object in view / 
4. How would such a change affect our postal service ? 


World's Fair? 
6. What eminent United States Justice died last week ? 
7. How long had he held this high position ? 
8. In what way was he connected with the election of 
ex-Preesident Hayes ? 


Hoar? 
President Harrison in the appointment of judges ? 
Russia related to the ruling Czar ? 


tion of the Russian serfs ? 
13. What celebrated musician is to give concerts at St. 
Petersburg to aid the starving Russians? 


Louisiana lottery ? 

President Harrison Jan. 25 ? 

message ? 

has been sent by Chile, and what will it effect ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The society has stopped the running of stage-coaches on Fifth 
Avenue because of the great cruelty to which the stage-horses were 
subjected. 

2. Mr. Sherman Hoar. 


office during good behavior, and also providing for the promotion of 
postmasters of the first, second, and third classes from one post- 


office to another. 


ments for a faithful and intelligent performance of their work. 
5. It has appropriated $600,000 for its representation in the 


exposition. 


7. Twenty-one years. 
8. The Electoral Commission of 1876, when Jastice Bradley was 


added to it, consisted of seven Democrats and seven Republicans. 


the fifteenth member, and his vote was in favor of Hayes. 

9. ** Jadge Bradley goes to his grave amid the benedictions and 
with the honor of the whole American people, without an exception 
of party, section, or interest.”’ 


than have fallen to the lot of any other President. 


Alexander II. 


12. He was entrosted by big brother with the execntion of the 


273. (1) I have a class, the average age fourteen, be- 


ginning general history. I think Swinton too difficult. 


What history would you advise ? 
(2) In regard to regular reading lesson, would you use 


setts is interested in civil service reform in its relation to|an historical readwr in connection with their history or a 
nature reader, and by what author ? 


(3) I wish to know some points about a class, average 


age ten, beginning American history. 


Will you wlease answer at once. Thank you for the 


5. What has New York state determined to do for the privilege of asking any questions about which we may 
be in doubt. B. F. 


These questions have lain for some time because they 


were not easily answered. 


(1) Fourteen is the usual age for teaching general his- 


tory. My own children at thirteen have both used Swin- 
9. What tribute was paid to this judge by Senator/ton. It is difficult, a few paragraphs very diflicult, but I 
know of none that is not. The subject is above them. 
10. What marked responsibility has been placed on|With children of that age I should say “skip” about 
one fifth the paragraphs. They will learn more than 
11. How was the late Grand Dake Constantine of|they will remember then. 


(2) This depends wholly upon what you seek. I 


12. What was the Grand Dake’s part in the emancipa-|should use both in their season. Nature readers come 
first, geographical readers next, historical readers last. 


Anderson’s Historical Reader is capital, as is Carring- 


ton’s Patriotic Reader, King’s Geographical Readers, 

14. How did Boston last week express its sympathy] Longmans’ and Scribner’s. There are a multitude of 
with the people of Louisiana who are fighting the lottery ?|nature readers. Write to Ginn & Co., D. C. Heath & 

15. How much is Boston believed to contribute to the|Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and D. Lothrop & Co, 
Boston; American Book Company and D. Appleton & 
16. What action in the Chilean trouble was taken by/Co., New York City. The best single book I know is 
Up and Down the Brooks, published by Houghton, 
17. What are the important points of the President’s| Mifflin & Co. 


(3) Grandfather's Tales is the best beginning for 


18. What reply to the ultimatum of our government| American history. Utilize every point of local history. 
Utilize geography lessons. Do not begin the formal study 
19. What has been one good result of the “‘ war scare”? | too early. 


274. Is it not better if a pupil can give a rule as he 


understands an example, than to exact that he commit 
one in the textbook not so plain? 


Bristow. 
Certainly, but do not place too much dependence upon 


: . : arule. There are afew rules that have staying qualities. 
te Invert the divisor and proceed as in multiplication ”’ is 
almost never forgotten, but the rules for the various cases 
in percentage are never remembered. It is very easy for 

4, It would greatly benefit it, by relieving postmasters of the/4 pupil who fully understands how to multiply fractions 
necessity of currying political favor and offering the highest induce- to learn to use the rule for inverting the divisor, but it is 
not easy to teach him so that he will wnderstand the why 
and appreciate it. But this is an exception to most rules 
6. Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court of the United States.jin arithmetic. To know how, and then to practice the 
doing, are [both essential. Rules, generally, are useless. 


275. Is it ever grammatically correct to use the ex- 


He was chosen by his four associates of the Supreme Court to be pression “Ifl was?” Ifso,when? L. D. E., Lowa. 


The time-honored rule was to use the plural form of 


the verb in the subjunctive, but the moderns have chal- 
lenged this, and the coming fashion is to use the same 
10. His four years’ term will inclade more jadicial appointments / form of the verb in the subjunctive as in the indicative. 
It will be some time before we can become accustomed 
AL, to this. At present the custom is badly mixed, the 


gular heing used when it does not shock the ear, 


‘ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 4, 1892. 


Tue Philadelphia Fair netted $60,000 for the Teach- 
ers’ Annuity Aid Association. 


Tue best tendency in the teaching of to day is that the 
teacher extends his horizon. 


HE is a rare man who can teach any subject so well 
without a good book as with it. 


Tne time has come to distinguish between the recog- 
nized normal school and the distinctively professional 
school. 


TxE school textbook has been one of America’s great- 
est blessings in the past fifty years, and it was never so 
valuable an educator as to-day. 


Rina out the fact that the ratio of college trained men 
and women among the professional teachers is twice as 
great as that ip any other calling. 


Tue high school enrollment in the North is thirty-five 
per 1,000; in the North Atlantic states it is sixty-four; 
in the North Central, twenty eight; in the Western, 
seventeen. 


A Serious Tenpency.—One can but read with a sense 
of humiliation and anxiety such an announcement as this 
from Topeka, Kansas : 

“ Will Erbardt, teacher of a school four miles north of Topeka, 
was attacked by three of bis scholars last night after school, ard re- 
ceived injuries from which he will die. The boys threw Erhardt 
down on the floor, struck him on the head with an iron poker, and 
cut his throat with a pocket knife.’’ 

America has a murderous tendency greater than that 
of any other country. In 1890 there were 4290 murders 
in the Dnited States, end the nymber is rapidly ingreag- 
ing: There ave heen many eaves in which tenehers heye 


Mr. Georce Cortis says: “ The dignity, 
the influence, the power, of the teacher's office are incal- 
culable. Is any public duty more transcendent than that 
of enabling the daties of that office to be discharged more 
satisfactorily, of constantly elevating it both in the respect 
of him who fills it, and in the confidence and honor of the 
public for whom he holds it? Shall we spare any thought, 
any effort, any cost to make the public school what we 
mean it to be, the cornerstone of the ever loftier and 
more splendid structure of political liberty, and to impress 
upon the teacher by our sympathy and care, the central 
trath of the school system, that the child is educated by 
the state, not that he may read and write only, but that 
the trained power and noble intelligence of the American 
citizen may tend constantly more and more to purify and 
perpetuate the American Republic.” 


TELLS ITS OWN STORY. 


We print herewith a letter sent by one of the large 
New York publishing houses to the state superintendent 
of Missouri. ‘State Adoption” is not wholly a luxury, 
as Mr. Wolfe could testify. It isa long way ahead of 
“state publication,” but it is far from being the sensible 
way to get the best books: 


Pror. L. E. Work, State Supt. of Pub. Schools, Missouri : 
Dear Sir :—We have this morning received your favor of Nov, 
11. You suggest that we advertise our books in the ‘‘ outline,’”’ 
which you are preparing. You think that this will not only help 
our books, but will help to pay for publishing the Oatline, for 
which you have no appropriation. We will be glad if you will give 
us some idea as to how it will pay us to advertise our books ina 
state which has, by law, forbidden their being used ; and not only 
that, but has put a penalty on any bookseller who should keep or 
sell them. This applies to all books on which profit to any extent 
can be made, The high school books used in the State of Missouri, 
outside of two or three large cities, which we believe are exempt 
froan this law, amount to very little indeed. The State of Missouri 
has decided that her best interests require that she place her edu- 
cational supplies in the hands of a small number of publishers, ig- 
noring all the great principles which have heretofore been satisfac- 
tory, in the purchasing and selling of all kinds of goods, that is, 
an absolutely cpen market, in which the authorities whose daty 
it is to purchase school books, or coal or anything else, 
can purchase just that kind which they think best. ll 
these attempts to control and make a monopoly of the business 
aways have been, and always will be, most unsatisfactory. There 
is only one step, in our opinion, which it is advantageous to take 
regarding textbooks, and that is, after committing their selection 
to the local boards, jast as are committed the entire management 
of the schools to these local boards, to prchibit these boards from 
changing their minds too frequently on the subject of textbooke, 
after they have once made a selection. Farther than this, every 
step which the state authority takes, in our opinion, is an injury to 
the schoole, and to the best interests of the people of the state. 
We should say that those who succeed in getting a monopoly of the 
textbooks of this state, for the next four or five years, will be quite 
willing to advertise with you to any extent you may desire. 
Very truly yours, SHELDON & Co. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


All honor to Pres. William R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity for the sensation he has created in college circles 
by fixing a salary standard that makes the conservative 
institutions shudder. When it was announced that Chi- 
cago proposed to have a great American university a 
quiet smile played over the countenances of college men 
in New York and New England. « Money does not make 
@ university,” was the uniform remark. That remark 
has not been heard in many a day. Even Harvard, 
Yale, and Cornell are silent upon that side of the ques- 
tion, and they are singing with effective quavers and 
semi-quavers : 

Isn’t it fanny 

Chicago’s money 

The best can buy 

That you and I 

Have been able to find 

Of the popular kind, 

President Harper quietly announces with startling reg- 
alarity that the Chicago University has secured the pet 
jepecialist of some university or college of the East, And 
when the exeited alamni ask why these institntions allow 


to go, the answer is: “ Chicago’s offers are too much for our 
coffers.” Think of it! An increase of $2,000 or $3,000 
ar is enough to turn the head of any underpaid spe. 
cialist. But why did not Harvard keep Professor Laugh. 
lin even if it meant increased salary? Because ont of 
justice to the other men she cannot give such a phenom. 
enal increase to two or three of the attractive men. But 
can she afford to let them go? Can the other Eastern 
colleges afford to lose the men who at present are attract. 
ing the most attention? No, and they will not allow this 
to continue long. The end is approaching, and higher 
salaries for all expert university work are to result. 
When this is secured, then we will propose a banquet 
to President Harper for his service to an underpaid 


aye 


profession. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The Sioux War, with all its horrors, centered the 
nation’s thought upon the red man, laid bare many 
abuses of our Indian agency system, and brought into 
strong contrast with it the wisdom of the policy of edu- 
cating and eivilizing them. It is most encouraging to see 
this work now pushed along the best educational lines, 
and the Indian children taught with the same scientific 
and practical spirit which is the life of our modern schoo’. 
This spirit marks two conferences of Indian school work. 
ers recently held in Kansas; one at Arkansas City, the 
other at Lawrence. The latter was under the direction 
of General Morgar, Commissioner of Indian affairs, 
whose policy is receiving hearty commendation. Inter- 
esting papers from bright minds drew large audiences. 
Such significant subjects as “ Printing,” ‘ Farming,’ 
“Stock Raising,” “Fruit Growing,” show that manual 
and industrial training were given a high place. Meth- 
ods of discipline especially adapted to Indian peculiari- 
ties, the refining of savage sports, the influence of Indian 
courts, and other subjects of discussion m2asure the width 
of the Indian problem as well as the earnestness of its 
champions. 

One question asked strikes deep: ‘‘ How shall we sur- 
press profanity and vulgarity among whites having to do 
with Indians? This may be easy at Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton, but difficult near pioneer towns.” Alas! this ques- 
tion has been asked thousands of times before in India, 
in Africa, and in every land where the savage is jostled 
by the frontiersman, the rough and often Godless pioneer 
of civilization. It has been asked for three centuries in 
our own land whenever an earnest thought has been 
given to the Indian's welfare. The answer is still the 
same old one, Christianity and education, but we believe 
it never has been tried fairly and continuously, as Ger. 
Morgan and his helpers have begun to try it, aided by 
the warnings of the past and the hopeful spirit of modern 
progress. 


THE BURIAL OF ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic, of blessed memory, departed this life last 
week. The facts attending its death are not known. 
The family declined to give particulars. The physician 
simply says the cause was heart failure, but there are 
suspicious circumstances, and Dame Rumor says that it 
had Ja grippe, and that the grip was ferocious. Be that 
as it may, we had the opportunity to see it given Christian 
burial in the beautiful Winchester cemetery. There were 
several officiating lay preachers, who were unkind enough 
to suggest that the corpse over which they stood had 
never been alive; that it had never been aught but 4 
ghost, a terrible ghost ; that it terrorized children from 
six to fourteen, and then deserted them, never to trouble 
or comfort them more. 

It was reverently announced that arithmetic was neve 
known to be of use to any one but school teachers, and to 
them only when they were teaching ; that the only thing 
about it was that it was useful in book keeping, but that 
book keeping was useless; that if there was any virtue iD 
arithmetic, it was in addition and multiplication, but that 
nobody learns these; that it had no disciplinary value,-~ 
neyer hed had and never could have; that geometry wa 


infinitely more useful to sveryhody than arithmetic ; that 
Algebra had hundred pees in practical life where 
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metic had few, but neither geometry nor algebra have 
disciplinary value. 

‘* Was there no dirge at the funeral ?” 

‘No, but they danced a merry dance, singing ” 

‘* Did it ever cecur to you, 
That the great fraudulation’s gone ?”’ 

They were reverend looking men, but they danced with 
a relish, they fairly kicked the corpse in their hilarity, 
as though determined that though dead, though it had 
always been dead, it should be made sensible that it was 
dead. 

We congratulate the teachers and pupils of America 
upon the completeness of the dezth and burial of this 
time-honored ghost. In their ghoulish glee these mourn- 
ers failed to prepare an epitaph. Will some one who is 
less hilarious please send us an appropriate stanza. 
Arrangements have already been made for a slab,—of 
birch,—to adorn that portion of the cemetery where the 
final dance took place. The “epitapher” will be suit- 
ably rewarded. 


CLASSIC ERRORS. 


It is one of the weaknesses of human nature to rejoice 
in the mistakes of others; even those who do not so re- 
joice are comforted to know that eminent writers have 
tripped in ways that would humiliate even humble folk. 

W. S. Walsh in the January number of Bedford's 
Democratic Review, gives a number of literary blunders 
which we think will be more effective when presented in- 
dependently of his theorizing. 

Rider Haggard in “ King Solomon’s Mines,” makes an 
eclipse of the moon take place at the new moon instead 
of the full, an impossibility. In Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,” at sunset the horned moon is made to climb 
above the eastern bar. Now only a full moon could be 
in the east at sunset. Dickens has a new moon appear 
ia the east at early evening. 

Walter Besant in “Children of Gideon,” has a new 
moon rise in the east at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Anthony Trollope makes Andy Scott come “ whistling 
up the street with a cigar in his mouth.” 

Jules Verne in his “ Round the World in Eighty Days,” 
has his hero reach London when “from every steeple 
pealed forth ten minutes to ten.” 

Defoe made Robinson Crusoe stuff his pockets with 
biscuits, after taking off his clothes before —e to 
the wreck. 

Sir William Jones made a day of twenty-three hours in 
this couplet : 

‘* Six hours to law; to soothing slumber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot; and all to heaven.’’ 

Howells, in Silas Lapham, speaks of a gentleman 

whose linen was “ purple and fine.” “ Purple and fine’”’ 
linen means purple robes and fine linen. 
@ Rider Haggard, in Mr. Meeson's Will, thought pub- 
lishers were subject, like all other men, to all the pro- 
visions and conditions of the seventh commandment. He 
meant, of course, in relation to publishers stealing from 
authors. 

Walter Scott, in Ivanhoe, makes the Fair Maid of 
Perth go to mass in the afternoon. In Jvanhoe he also 
drops a whole century and makes one of Richard I.’s 
knights hold converse with Richard’s great great-grand- 
father. 

Amelia B. Edwards, in Hand and Glove, compares 
her hero to “an overseer on a Massachusetts cotton plan- 
tation.” 

Thackeray, in The Virginians, has a single tobacco 
plantation extending from the Potomac to the James 
River. 

Helen Mathers, in Cherry Ripe, speaks of Henry VIII. 
and his six wives “ all waiting to have their heads cut off.” 

Ouida has Wanda’s lover with a library of one million 
volumes in quite an ordinary building. 

In The Newcomes, Thackeray always speaks of Clive’s 
“beautiful moustache and whiskers,” while in every illus- 
tration he is a beardless youth. In The Newcomes, 
Clive asks in 183-: ‘Why have we no picture of the 
eovereign and hey gugust consort from Smee’s brysh ? ” 
There was no pringe consort till 1840. 

Shakespegre spealce of cannon in tho rpign of Johp. 


here Frere none for ona hnnAred and | years later, 


SHORT-SIGHTED EDITORS. 


There is no one thing that delights disappointed authors 
so much as to recite the cases in which brilliant literary 
productions are rejected by editors and publishers. There}. 
are, probably, a hundred thousand authors with persist- 
ently returned manuscripts tucked away who thank the 
Lord daily that several editors and publishers are minus 
a fortune because they were so stupid as not to see genius 
in their pen. 

Mr. Barnes of New York was declined by a dozen 
publishers, until the author published it himself and made 
a fortune by so doing. Mr. Stockton received little atten- 
tion until Lady or Tiger made him famous. The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor was “a mere catalogue of ship furni- 
ture.” Miseries of Human Life was offered repeatedly, 
but in vain, for $100, but its profits to the author, when 
published, were $25,000 ; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

It is a delight that writers have these things for their 
eomfort. They might add to their enjoyment by guess- 


ing at the amount lost by these same publishers through 


the publication of books from which they hope for gain 
but get loss. Gambling on the great expectations of 
authors is interesting for a time, but it sooner or later 
brings nearly every publisher who has the craze to early 
retirement. There are works that are sure to be stand- 
ard, for these wise bouses cater, they gamble on the chances 
of the unknown out of the profits of the known. It ruined 
the publisher of Uncle Tom's Cabin to draw that prize. 
It is dangerous for any young publisher to draw any 
prize. He keeps on investing in those tickets, and prizes 
are rare. It is safe to say that in no single year is there 
one moderate prize in a thousand promising manuscripts, 
and the conditions of success are such as no power on 
earth can determine. In the nature of the case a great 
success must skim along the edge of absolute failure. If 
Looking Backward had not made a hit it would have 
been so silly as to be nauseating; if Ben Hur had nt 
caught the market it would have been ruled out of the 
public libraries as sacrilegious; if Unele Tom's Cabin 
had not succeeded, author and publisher wou'd have hung 
in effigy as cranks; if Robinson Crusoe had not made 
half a million for its publisher it would have been re- 
garded as a madman’s speculation. Publishers are con- 
tent to miss a prize occasionally if only they can find 
enough standard goods in which to deal, and in this who 
shall say that they are not wise ? 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


France has 135,216 teachers. 

Italy reports 134 normal schools. 

{The Massachusetts Institute of Technology,—Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, president,—bas 1,011 students. 

The world has 147 universities. The three largest are, Paris, 
9,215 students; Vienna, 6,220; Berlin, 5,527. 

The New York Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association has won in 
a law suit by which it gets $1,000 more from the fair of 1890. 

England allows children to enter the schools as early as three 
years of age. This is the only country in the world in which the 
minimum school age is less than five. 

The United States School Furniture Co., F. A. Holbrook, presi- 
dent, is said to have united a sufficient number of interests to 
carry the combined capital to $15,000,000. This practically 
**acoops’’ the country. 

George T. Angell of the Massachusetts Society for the Prever- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 51 Milk street, Boston, is about to pub- 
lish a singing book for use in bis Band of Mercy work. He will 
welcome appropriate songs sent to him for that object. 

The Magazine of Poetry for January gives a prominent place to a 
biographical sketch, accompanied by four poems from the pen of 
Supt. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Munroe would have 
been a marked success in literature and poetry had he not devoted 
his time and energies to education. He atill wields a ready pen 
and we prophecy a fature for him in connection with his educa- 
tional work in these directions.: 

The Boston Herald, of Jan. 27, announced that the school com- 
mittee had named one of the primary schools of Boston the B. F. 
Tweed School, ‘‘in honor of a gentleman now dead,’”’ To this 
Mr. Tweed replied, in his characteristic vein, the same afternoon, 
as follows: ‘‘I am happy tosay to you thatIam not dead. If you 
correct the statement in the Herald, it may save my friends the 
trouble and expenee of sending flowers. 

Yours, alive and in good health, B, F. TwreEp,” 

Tho teachers of Manchester, N. H., have lost a leader in the 
death of Miss Luoretis E. Manahap, who died Jan. 20, at the sge 


of yoozs, teacher ip the pobools of Mepckopter | 


‘for thirty-seven years, moet of the Hime in the bigh phe hes 


left an impress upon the lives of more scholars, probably, than any 
other person ever connected with the schools. Her sturdy Chris- 
tian character and strong personality, made her a force in school 
work, Daring the later years of her work her specialities were 
English literature, French, and painting. In these, as in all stad- 
ies that she was called upon to teach, she allowed no improvements 
or new methods to go unstudied. She was a strong disciplinarian, 
and in all things easily took a position in the front rank, Her love 
for her work kept her at her post till the Christmas vacation, when 
an attack from a complaint of long standing compelled her to give 
up her echool work, which was soon stopped forever. In her 
death all who knew her feel a personal loss. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


Some worship in most stately edifice, 
While others worship in the open air. 

Where is my place of worship ? Where, indeed, 
But that sweet shrine where dwells my lady fair. 


GOOD ADVICE, 
Lady (contemplating a voyage)— Doctor, what shall I do to keep 
from being sea-sick ? 
Cynical Doctor (gruffly )—Stay at home.”’ 
UNAPPRECIATIVE PUBLIC. 
‘““Why did Flashman make such a failure in the clothing 


business ? ’’ 
“ His line of suitings was good, but they were all in unindorsed 


checks.,’’ 
NoT A PEBMANENT INJURY. 
‘* Freshleigh got a bang in the mouth last night, I hear.’’ 
** How so ?”’ 
‘* He kissed his sister on the forehead.’ 
INAPPROPRIATE. 


Criticus—How inappropriate many of our American words are! 
Cynicus—Yes. We epeak of a bar tender, for instance, when 


we mean bar tough, 


THIS AND THAT. 

A Golden Gossip is the title of Mre. A. D. T. Whitney’s new 
story. 

Ten thousand regular army swords are made in Cincinnati every 
year. 

The ‘King’s Daughters”’ in New York City now number 
150,000. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwardz, the scholar and traveler, is about to be 
awarded a Civil List pension in England. 

A boy kept in after school for bad orthography, excused himself 
to his parenta by saying he was spell-bound. 

The Grand Dachess Stephanie of Austria will soon join the evyer- 
increasing ranks of royal authors, with Travels in the Tyrol. 

Vinnie Ream Hoxie, the sculptrees, is petite. She has been 
compared to ‘‘ a plump brown sparrow fluttering in the sunlight.”’ 

Beaumarchais, the successful French dramatist, author of the 
Barber of Seville and the Marriage of Figaro, was a watch-maker 
by trade. 

Lady Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard have assumed edi- 
torial charge of the Union Signal, the organ of the world’s 
W. C. T. U. 

Cavier declared that Audubon’s great book on the Birds of 
America was the “‘ most magnificent monument that art ever raised 
to ornithology.’’ 

Prof. J. K. Paine of Harvard and Mr. E. A. McDowell of Bos- 
ton have been commissioned to compose the music for the opening 
of the World’s Fair. 

Another woman who has decided to risk the hardships of a jour- 
ney in Africa is Baroness Anna von Vietivghoff-Scheel, the daughter 
of a German nobleman. 

The French government has appointed a commission to organize 
in the Bibliothéque an exhibition of documents illustrating the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America. 

Miss Rebecca S. Clarke, better known as Sophie May, the writer 
for childrepv, resides at Norridgewock, Me. This is the village 
described by her as ‘‘ Quinnebasset’’ in the story entitled Quinne- 
basset Girls. 

Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the first son of the great novelist to 
emigrate, is lecturing in Australia about his illustrious father. He 
is overwhelmed with invitations to repeat his talk in various large 
towns of that quarter of the globe. 

The following maxim is painted over the fireplace in the Glad- 
stone kitehen : 

not, 
aste not, 
Add to Sobriety 
Vigilence.’’ 

General Lew Wallace usually rises as early as 6 o'clock in the 
morning. He takes some very slight refreshment, gets into the 
saddle, rides @ couple of hours, and then takes 9 regular breakfast. 
He pow devotes himself assiduously to work pntil noon, when he 
hes !nnchgop gnd another ride. His second pitting at his desk lasts 


nptil ¢o’clopkt, The remeinder pf the day and proping spent 
with his and Friends, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
een mene and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FEES. 


Is is customary in many places for the public schools to charge 
pupils monthly fees in order to meet contingent expenses ? Cc. 

I have never known of this being done. I should suppose it 
would not be allowed. If it is customary in any section of the 
country I would like to have some one notify me. ED. 


Referring to the above question and answer, I find it customary 
in many places in Alabama and Georgia, in the so-called public 
schools, to charge fees not only for contingent expenses, but even 
to pay teachers’ salaries. The former is generally charged by the 
term, the latter by the month. It is customary in emaller towns 
and country districts, in both states, for the teacher to advertise 
his school, or have “ articles” (of agreement) signed by his patrons, 
specifying certain rates of tuition,—usually graded according to 
the grade of the pupile,—then to make his contract with the school 
authorities for the ‘‘ public money,” and allow each pupil his pro 
rata share of same, crediting it on the tuition bills. This paying of 
tuition in connection with the public fund is called supplementing 
the public fund; and, in Alabama, the law directs township super- 
jntendents and trustees to consider, in locating the echools for their 
respective districts or townships, those communities which are will- 
ing to supplement the most, providing, however, that no pupil shall 
be deprived of the benefits of the public school because of his inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to supplement. Practically, however, pupils 
are often thus deprived. In rare instances communities supplement 
by subscription, making the school really free for the minimum 
term of three months. 

There is no local tax in Alabama for school purposes except in 
incorporating towns (and not in many of them), the Supreme Coart 
having decided that the legislature could not delegate its power of 
taxation except to municipal corporations, or rather it is so stated 
in the constitution, and the court ruled that manicipal corporations 
meant only incorporated cities and towns, and that the separate 
achool districts created by special acts of the legislature were 
not municipal corporations. 

The amount appropriated by the legislature of Alabama for 
public schools, including the sixteenth section fund, together with 
the poll tax in the several districts (the latter going to the support 
of schools in the district paying the same), amounts to less than one 
dollar per pupil, for the year, in many districts, and less than two 
dollars per pupil in all but a very few districts. 

In Georgia, the amount ia from four to six dollars per pupil, and 
certain counties and separate districts are authorized to levy and 
collect a local tax for school purposes. Some districts that I have 
recently learned of in Georgia collect one dollar per month tuition, 
and one or two dollars per year incidental fee, from all pupils, of 
whatever grade, including ‘‘ collegiate.’’ 

I think, from conversation with a gentleman from that state, that 
the condition is much the same in South Carolina, and it was so a 
few years ago in Miesissippi. C. 8. D., Milner, Ga. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


Tid-Bits offered a prize for the best definition of home. Five 
thousand answers were sent in. Here are some of the best: 


The golden setting in which the brightest jewel is ‘‘ mother.’’ 
A world of strife shut out, a world of love shut in. 
An arbor which shades when the sunshine of prosperity becomes 
too dazzling; a harbor where the human bark finds shelter in the 
time of adversity. 
Home is the blossom of which heaven is the fruit. 
Home is a n’s estate obtained without injustice, kept with- 
out disquietude; a place where time is spent withont repentance, 
and which is raled by justice, mercy, and love. 
A grand old mirror, through which both sides of us are seen. 
That source of comfort, which youth does not fully appreciate, 
which the young men and maidens lovingly desire, which the middle- 
aged generally possess, which the old rightly value. 
A hive in which, like the industrious bee, youth garners the 
sweets and memories of life for age to meditate and feed upon. 
The best place for a married man after business hours. 
Home is the cosiest, kindliest, sweetest place in all the world, 
the scene of our purest earthly joys and deepest sorrows. 
The only spot on earth where the faults and failings of fallen 
humanity are hidden under the mantle of charity. 
An abode in which the inmate, the ‘‘ superior being called man,’’ 
can pay back at night with fifty per cent. interest every annoyance 
that has met bim in business during the day. 
The place where the great are sometimes small, and the small 
often great. 
The father’s kingdom, the children’s paradise, the mother’s world. 
The jewel casket containing the most precious of all jewels,— 
domestic happiness. 
Where you are treated best and you grumble most. 
‘ Home is a central telegraph office of human love, into which run 
innumerable wires of affection, many of which, though extending 
thousands of miles, are never disconnected from the one great 
terminus. 

The center of our affections, around which our hearts’ best 
wishes twine. 

A little hollow scooped out of the windy hill of the world, where 
we can be shielded from its care and annoyances, 

A popular but paradoxical institution, in which woman works in 
the absence of man and man rests in the presence of woman. 


A working model of heaven, with real angels in the form of 
mothers and wives, 
SYNTAX. 


The following remarksble notice appeared in the colamns of s 
Farmington (Ct.) journal; ‘ By notice elsewhere it will be seen 
that any persons owning a dog in the town of Farmington are noti- 
fied that they must be properly muzzled.” 

was posted on the farmer: ‘‘ If any 
or woman's cow or ite i 
Sail be ont ofl, co the be” yere pastur, bis or her 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To “ W.S."?: Aunt Phyllis’ Cabin ; or, Southern Life as It 


Is, waa written as a reply to U: nele Tom's Cabin. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


— It ‘A. M. K.,”’ who asked information in regard to Elizabeth 
Fry, in your i.sue of Jan. 7, will send me his address, I shall be 


leased to give more information. 
, D. S. TABER, 56 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


— Who is the commander-in-chief of the Gust Army of the 
Republic ? Where is the next reanion to be he siden Ve. 


Captain John Palmer of Albany, N. Y¥. Washington, D. C., 
will be the next place of meeting. 


— What is the quickest time ever made by a steamer between 
San Francisco and Japan ? P. 

On Sept. 13 of this year the Pacific Mail Steamer ‘‘ China’’ com- 
pleted the trip from Yokohama, Japan, to San Francisco in 12 
days, 11 hours, and 55 minutes. 

—A man borrowed $20, which he repaid in eleven monthly 
installmente of $2 each; what was the annual rate of interest reck- 
oned by annuities ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

As the man pays in ‘‘ monthly installments” I think there would 
be a monthly rate rather than an annual. The monthiy rate is a 


little less than 2 per cent. The man who pays it ia sure to be poor. 
W. F. Brappury, Cambridge. 


— Please mention publications referring to Dakota coal fields. 
UNKNOWN. 

Bulletin of the U. 8. Geological Survey (No. 21), published in 
Washington, D. C., under official directions. Dakota, a pamphlet 
compiled by O. H. Holt in 1885; Chicago: Rand and McNally. 
Natural Resources of the United States, by Jacob Harris Patton ; 
London: Paternoster Row. The report and analysis by Mr. George 
H. Eldridge in Uni.ed States Mineral Resources for 1886, page 
250, shows the general character of Dakota coals, ete. 

The output of all mines (coal) in North and South Dakota daring 
1889 was 28,907 tons of 2,000 pounds, of which 7,22 tons were 
from ranchmen’s diggings and local mines. The value of all was 
pat at $41,431, 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[Norr.—Leason I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and fall instructions for revision of the exercises, | 
Lesson XVI. 
Word Formation. 


Compound nouns are freely made of two or three nouns, the 
nouns having adjectival force taking precedence and being in the 
genitive case; thus: 


Piik, 1 
Val Volapiik, world language. 


Klub, association; Volapiikaklub, world language association. 

From a noun is formed a verb by the suffix én, an adjective by 
ik, and adverb by iko, thus: 

Smal, smallness. Smalik, small, 
Smaléa, to reduce. Smaliko, diminutively. 
Prefixes and Suffixes. 

Diminutives are formed by the prefix sma or the suffix il, some- 
what arbitrarily, though in general the prefix denotes smallness in 
comparison with a larger cognate object, and the suffix smallness 
of the particular kind of thing named. 

Ii is also the suffix to denote endearment, as motil, mother dear. 

The principle prefixes are gle (denoting chief) ; le (superiority) ; 
lu (inferiority), and ne, n before e, (the opposite of the word it 
precedes) ; thus: 

Flen, friend. 
Dom, house. 
Dom, house, 
Flen, friend. 
The principal suffixes are af (animal) ; ip (disease) ; «/ (flower) ; 
it (bird) ; dp (place) ; iip (time); thus: 
Flit, flight. Flitaf, a fly. 


Gleflen, bosom friend, 
Ledom, palace. 
Ludom, 

Neflen, enemy, 


Vat, water. Vatip, dropsy. 
Glen, corn. Gleniif, cornflower. 
Pep, pepper. Pepit, pepper-bird, 
Bak, baking. Bakip, bakery. 


Tid, teaching. Tidiip, school term. 
VOCABULARY. 
Peron, to write, 


Pénop, pronoun. 


Konyun, conjunction. 


Exercises.—Kii, ebinol len dom obik li-elogol makabukis kels 
binoms us? Binoms in oms mags nimas modik, dogas, katas 
mugas jevalas. Ktidob cilis yels midid kanob ai tidba gudik. 
iiao me buks labo! magis. Li-ceagol das (that) et keli man et 
epenom binom poaop li-binom konyun? Li-kanon lifon nen 
kap, ¢ li-sibinom dil koapa, iis nam, fate fined keli okanon po'ii- 
din nen deilén ? 
Which animals are the best, the largest or the smallest ? Is the 
cow which you lost in the forest by your brothers’s house the ani- 
mal we wished to buy for our mother? Those roses are now in 
your house on the same table where you saw them when we paid 
you for them. If you go with us we will give them to you an 
for we do not wish them, for they are neither eweet nor brilliant, 
Who eaid our children could not walk or run along the river bank 
where the horses and cows are? They will not chase them nor 


‘ ptrilke them, for they are good hoys and girls, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


| Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 


ld designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
i of ‘aes we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length. ] 


InrRoDuctoRY Frenca Reaver. By William Dwight 


Whitney and M. P. Whitney. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
256 pp., 64x4}. Price, 70 cents. 

This introductory reader is in every sense worthy to accompany 
the other aids which Professor Whitney has prepared for beginners 
in the modern languages. Whether used with the Brief or the 
Practical French Grammar, or the Practical French, it gives the 
best possible course for learning the French language. The vocab- 
ulary of over fifty pages gives the idiomatic and other unusual 
meanings of words and phrases as they occur in the texts, The 
notes contain abundant grammatical references and explanations, 
and explain geographical, historical, and popular phrases, which 
the American student would not otherwise understand. There are 
twenty-five selections, divided into three parts, and all from the 
best of French authors. In the first part, les fréres Grimm, Sébil- 
lot, and Malot; in the second, Souvestre, Michelet, George Sand, 
Damas, Lamartine, Thiers, De Vigny, and Daadet are represented. 
The third part consists of ‘* Poésies,’’ and selections are made from 
La Fontaine, Béranger, Gautier, De Musset, Hugo, and others, 
An appendix gives the sixty-six irregular verbs, and to these the 
pupil is referred constantly, by vocabulary and notes. This feature, 
making possible easy and immediate reference, should greatly facil- 
itate the learner in gaining command of this inevitable stumbling 
block, In using this little book for his first reading, the pupil re- 
ceives impressions from many styles, and many classes of words 
and phrases. In spite of the brevity of the pieces, the authors have 
been unusually successful in maintaining the continuity of thought 
and of interest. When a complete story is taken, however easy, 
the elementary reader must inevitably neglect the language or lose 
the story. By reading many short selections, each in itself of inter- 
est, the student is prepared sooner to meet more difficult matter, 
the interest and value of which is of more than corresponding worth. 
This latest favor is but one more addition to the great debt all 
teachers of French and German must feel that they owe to Amer- 
ica’s great linguists. 


Lire or Corron Marner. By Barrett Wendell. 
‘* Makers of America Series.’” New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
321 pp. Price, Cloth, with Portrait, 75 cts. 

The life of the great Puritan priest of New England, as sketched 
by Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard College, is a notable number 
in the ‘‘ Makers of America Series,’ all of which have been of a 
high order of literary merit and of permanent historical value. 
Cotton Mather has been, by many different biographers, alternately 
held up to abhorrence as an austere tyrant, oblivious alike to human 
affection and human suffering, and a saint whose life was one un- 
broken record of piety and God-serving devotion. The special 
point of disagreement bas always been concerning his position in 
the witchcraft persecutions, in which he took what now appears to 
be a most detestable and inexcusable part. 

Professor Wendell’s life is eminently fair, just, and unbiased, 
and as far as possible, his subject has been allowed to speak for 
bimself. Extracts from Mather’s voluminous diaries and letters, 
the Magnalia, Parentator, and other works, have been skillfully 
pat together to form a complete record of this remarkable life and 
ministry. Without over-much detail, he presents in all lights this 
somber character, whose passionate religious enthusiasm, stern ad- 
herence to the harshest Calvinistic doctrine and fearless preaching 
of the same, made so ineffaceable ‘an impress upon our early colo- 
nial history. The author’s references in the well-arranged foot- 
notes, and other lists, show not only exhaustive reading and the 
most painstaking care in verifying statements, but an excellent 
judgment as to what would add to the interest of the story. 

The book presents, in a small compass, probably the best estimate 
ever given of this famous man whose claim ag a Maker of America 
is undisputed, 

Recent TENDENCIES IN THE RerorM oF Lanp TEN- 
Edward P, Cheyney. 14 pp.,10x6. Paper, price, 50 

Law MAKING BY PopuLAR VorTE. By Ellis P. Oberholizer. 
20 pp, paper, price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: American Acad- 
ed of Political and Social Science. 

ese two issues are numbers 39 and 40 of the submitted 
to the American Academy. Professor Cheyney by the University 
of Pennsylvania presents an exceedingly interesting exposition of 
the reaction against the old feudal and communal systems of land 
holding, beginning with the French Revolution. This movement 
was soon reinforced by the economic thought of the time, tending 
toward extreme individualism, freedom of contract, and absolute 
ownership, which reached its height in Europe in the decade from 

1850 to 1860. The tendency since that time is thue summarized 

by Professor Cheyney: ‘‘ The movement away from individualism in 

and owning must be considered a general one, not confined to any 
particular country. It is part of the great social movement of 
our time, turning away from mere freedom of the individual and 
seeking for a reorganization of the community, disavowing the rule 
of selfishness however ‘enlightened,’ and insisting on some de- 
gree of associative action, control, and enjoyment.” 

~ Oberholtzer’s paper is a study of American cases of the Ref- 
erendum, generally considered as a purely Swiss institation. 
ArisEN or Talks of a Tourist about Oregon 

By Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. Philadelphia : 
7 : Lippincott Co. 412 pp., 8$x8. Price, $2.50. 
oil e first glance at Mre. Victor’s book is enough to warrant the 
om roy commendation. She has been no hasty observer taking notes 
prt te @ windows of a flying train, but has lived in and thoroughly 
; — a country from Mexico to British Columbia, and has seen 
which would have entirely escaped the ordinary trav- 
: er, ® present work is the outcome of an attempt to revise a 
Or. mer volume, published some years ago under the title A// Over 

egon and Washington, but owing to the immense strides in im- 
Page magi and developments made by these two commonwealths 
— the era of railroads, the older work was found too far out of 
on 4 an entirely new one was written. Mrs. Victor bas in- 
~~ ed to be, first of all, instractive,—to furnish really truthful 
ee information about this wonderful new northwest por- 

‘sae of the United States, which is as yetto many but a name. Be- 
gE wer = the discoveries in and about the mouth of the Columbia 
aan J spe Gray of Boston, in 1792, she gives an exhaustive 

a y of the early history of the region, passing on to chronicle 

and its equally great possibilities. The 

th, the geology, fauna and flora, the lumber and rail- 

- bs ereate, the climate and cost of living, are discussed by one 

be understands whereof she speaks, The new cities 

the Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, Spokane, ete., are each 
from pheta chapter with one or more illustrations direct 
om Photographs, With Mra, Viotor’s book on the market there 
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” be no excuse for ignorance about what is undoubtedly to bea 
vastly important portion of the country, to which is so appropri- 
ately given the title of Atlantis Arisen. , 


Pais AND THE Basy. 
Fatse WITNESS. By Lucy C. Lillie. New York: Harper & 

Bros. 219 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00. 

No one writes prettier or more refined stories for children than 
Mrs, Lillie. She has a genuine and hearty sympathy with child- 
life, and her little men and women are most natural and lovable 

ations. 
oP kil and the Baby tells of the escape of a kind-hearted boy and 
his little protégé from the hardships and cruelties of a circus troupe. 
Fulse Witness, first printed in 1886, shows the evils resulting from 
thoughtless scandal-bearing, and is a lesson to older people as well 
ag to children. 

ApvVENTURES OF A Farr Reset. By Matt Crim. New 

York: Charles L. Webster & Co. Cloth. 

The American Civil War still appears to furnish abundant ma- 
terial for romance, and a fair rebel is no new subject for the pages 
of the novelist. The story is, however, bright and interesting with 
truthful southern coloring, and once begun, the reader will be sure 
togoon tothe end. There is an excellent frontispiece illustration. 


PereR Ispetson. Edited and illustrated by George 
do Mauriem New York: Harper & Bros. 418 pp. Reprinted 
from Harper’s Monthly. 

George da Maurier, the inimitable English illustrator, the worthy 
successor of John Leach, has by this remarkable novel gained a place 
in literatare as an author of undoubted genius. No one of the new 
serial stories has excited the deep interest of the best class of read- 
ers or won the enthusiastic praise of those whose approval is worth 
the winning, more than this delicate and original bit of fiction in 
which many eee the hand of a second Thackeray. An author is 
seldom able to illustrate his own works, and when skill with the 
pen and with the pencil are united, the result is sure to be especially 
interesting. 

The book is handsomely bound and has the same illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Monthly. 


CHARLES SoRIBNER’s Sons, New York, have just pub- 
lished Lectures on the History of Literature, delivered by Thomas 
Carlyle from April to Jaly of 1838. These are now printed for the 
first time. Price, $1.00. 


A Missina MILtton, by Oliver Optic, is the first vol- 
ume in the new ‘‘ All-Over-the-World Series.”” Mr. Adams has 
all the necessary knowledge gained by extensive travel and obser- 
vation to qualify him for the task of carrying his characters “all 
over the world.’’? Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


La FAMILLE DE GERMANDRE, PAR GEORGESAND, which 
inaugurates another department of the “International Modern 
Language Series’’ (Boston: Ginn & Co.), is issued in stiff brown 
cloth covers, with 118 pages, of 744} inches. Augusta C. Kim- 
ball of the Girls’ High School, Boston, is the editor. There is an 
excellent biographical sketch of the author as an introduction, and 
some thirty notes, chiefly devoted to words and phrases which the 
editor has found need to be explained fur pupils. This should be- 
come a very popular school edition of one of the most charming of 
the shorter stories of George Sand. 
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NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS’ MERTING. 


The State Teachers’ Association held its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting, at Lincoln, Dec. 29, 30, 31, 1891; Prof. W. E. Andrews, 
Hastings College, president. The first session of the union meet- 
inge was held in the chapel of the University of Nebraska, Tuesday 
evening: address of welcome by Prin. L. L. H. Austin, high school, 
Lincoln ; response by Pres, O. L. Hubbell, Fairfield College, Fair- 
field. Both speakers are excellent school men and their speeches 
were alike, witty, appropriate and enjoyable. Prof. Andrews next 
delivered the presidential address in his characteristic off-hand 
way, much to the delight of his hearers. His subject was “‘ Educa- 
tion as a Growth.”’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

A paper was presented by President D. R. Dungan, Cotner Uni- 
versity, Lincoln ; subject, ‘‘ Meaning, Limitations and purpose of 
Education.” (See abstract page 67). This was discussed by Supt. 
R. H. Corbett, York ; Supt. M. B. C. True, Tecumseh, and others. 
The ‘‘ Philosophy of the Methods of Education,” was presented by 
Dr. H. K. Wolfe, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. (Abstract too 
late for symposium). 

The afternoon was devoted to section meetings. At the evening 
session a paper was read by Supt. J. B. Monlux, Hastings, subject, 
“‘Organized Agencies.’”’ (See abstract page 69). Co. Supt. Miss 
Mary E. Hoeford, North Platte, opened the discussion in a most 
satisfactory manner. She was of the opinion that the slow-going 
methcds of John Ball would not do for the schools in this country, 
where children were no longer taught to read by letters, but instead 
were given whole ‘sentences ; where the girls skip a part of the 
grammar course, where the boy doubles up his Latin and Greek 
and graduates while yet in his teens. 

The educational exhibit at the World’s Fair, was discussed by 
Gov. John M. Thayer. Reports were made by the Educational 
Council and Reading Circle Board through Supt. C. G. Pearse, 
Beatrice and Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The session was opened by a paper from Chancellor James H. 
Canfield, University of Nebraska, (See abstract page 67.) 

Supt. C. G. Pearse, Beatrice, opened the discussion: Teachers 
ought to direct their energies in the direction of aiding pupils in 
expressing themselves in oral and written language and less in tech- 
nical terms. If teachers could succeed in getting boys to express 
themselves correctly, forcibly, and grammatically they would be 
doing more perhaps than any other one thing and it was in this 
that teachers do less. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, Lincoln, wanted to impress his hearers that 
unless teachers themselves compose they will never succeed in get- 
ting their children to express themselves. Teachers use arithmetic, 
and may recite aud declaim, but they seldom compose for the bene- 
fit of the school 

‘* Vitalized Agencies,’’ was discussed by County Supt. J. L. 
McBrien, Tecumseh. He said: Some vitalizad agencies that 
might be used by school boards were improved school room equip- 
ments equal to the needs and methods of the times. These boards 
ought to employ the best teachers at whatever cost. An improved 
public sentiment was needed in that line. Superintendents, both city 
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mony, bringing the district and city schools together in concord. 
The personality of the ideal teacher is the greatest of vitalized 
agencies. The discussion was continued by W. E. Taylor, Peru; 
Rev. Mr. Beals, of Firth; State Supt, A. K. Goudy and others, 
Supt. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Omaha, presented a paper on “‘ Re- 
lated Agencies.’’ (See abstract page 68). This paper was dis- 
cussed by Supt. B. D. Hayward, St. Paul; after which the edu- 
cational exhibit at the World’s Fair was again discussed by Mrs. 
Francis Briggs. Omaha; Supt. J..R. Monlux, Hastings, and State 
Supt. A. K. Goudy. An informal talk was made by State Supt. 
A. 8. Draper, of New York, who at the evening session delivered 
the address of the occasion; sabject, ‘‘ The Public School System 
and General Edacation.’’ (Printed in full in the JOURNAL of 
Jan. 7,92.) This address was highly praised and universally com- 
me 


COMMITTEES, 

The following committees were appointed during the sessions of 
the association : — 
Ways and means for collecting educational news, Supt. J. O. Tay- 
lor, Chadron, Supt. A. B. Hughes, Schuyler; Prin. E. C. Cole, 
Grand Island; Sapt. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Omaha; Supt. C. G. 
Pearse, Beatrice; Supt. C. D. Rakestraw, Fremont; Supt. W. H. 
Skinner, Crete; Supt. J. B. Monlux, Hastings; Chancellor, J. H. 
Canfield, Lincoln; Co. Sup. M. F. Standley, Aurora; Prof. J. A. 
Beattie, Cotner University, Lincoln, and Co. Supt. Miss Mary E. 
Hosford, North Platte. This committee after organizing empow- 
ered Chancellor Canfield to superintend the collecting and pablis - 
ing of the educational news of the state. 
Trans R. York ; D. B. 

erry, rete, an Sa om: 
There were perhaps one thousand teachers in attendance. Ne- 
maha county—C, J. Pierson, Auburn, superintendent,—won the 
flag for the | per cent. of attendance, with Dodge county a 
close second. The® exhibit of the Haydon Art Club, gratis to 
teachers, was an enjoyable feature. This, as well as many other 
excellent things, was provided by the admirable management of the 
local committee. President Andrews, Secretary Gardner, Presi- 
dent Perry, and other members of the committees, are entitled to 
great credit for having arranged for one of the most enjoyable 
meetings ever held in Nebraska. The members of the association 
are under great obligations to State Supt. A. K. Goudy, and Mrs. 
Alice D. Goudy, deputy State Superintendent, for their enjoyable 
reception for visiting teachers given at the state capitol. 

The officers for the coming year are : 

President—County Sapt. J. Lee McBrien of Tecumaeh. 

Secretary—County Supt. Miss Mary E. Hoeford of North Platte. 

Treasurer—Supt. Wells H. Skinner of Crete. 

Executive Committee—Pres. D. B. Perry of Doane College, 
Crete; Supt. C. P. Cary of Fairbury; County Supt. N. P. Mc- 
Donald of Kearney; and the president and secretary ex-officio. 

Members of the Educational Council—Chancellor James H. Can- 
field of University of Nebraska, Lincoln, and Supt. C. G. Pearse 
of Beatrice. 

Reading Circle Board—State Supt. A. K. Goudy of Lincoln, 
president; Prof. W. E. Andrews of Hastings College, Hastings, 
manager; Prin. Mre. Emma Edwards of Elliott School, Lincoln; 
Ex-County Supt. Marie P. Upson of Beatrice; County Sapt. A. A. 
Reed of Beatrice; and W. E. Taylor of State Normal, Peru. 

Public School Section.—The Public School Section met Wednes- 
day afternoon, Supt. J. A. Hornberger of Norfolk presiding, and 
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Standard and Pop- 
ular Text Books of 


“Not a tree. 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom but contains 
A folio volume ; we may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please and something to instruct.” 


Botany 


For Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Private Students 
and the General Reader. 


Price. 


Hooker’s Child's Book of Nature. Part I, Plan‘s. $ .44 


An excellent class book, and a great favorite for family reading. 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany . ° 1.00 


Price. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow ° ° ° ° $ .80 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . ° ° . 54 A Great Catalogue 

Valuable and highly interesting books for home or school. 
Gray s Lessons in Botany .94 criptive Catalogue. These are 
Gray’s Manual of Botany . 1.62 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In one volume . 2.16 . Reading 

Standard and popular works. Adapted to use in Colleges and Schools, ; pyrene Reading 
Gray’s School and Field of Botany . . [me 2 te 

A text book for High Schools and Academies. . oe ln pate 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains . 1.62 i. __ 

A ose edngtes to the mountain section of the United States, to the 100th a Drawing 

. usic 
. Book-keepi 
Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of West- . Ansiont 

Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual bound in one volume. Phitoso 

Gray’s Structural Botany . 2.00 Civies aad 
+ . Pedagogy, Re-ords, etc. 

Goodale’s Physiological Botany . ° ° 2.00 " Elocution 


Being Vols. I. and II. of Gray’s Botanical Text-book, the highest Ameri- 


can authority. 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life a. 


A book for young readers, giving much information in simple language. 


Hooker’s Botany. (Science Primer Series.) . 


A work of great value to the general reader or the casual student. tg ge 


Special Edition of G 


In answer to many requests from botanists, the publishers print a 


. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mail 
those which inte:co. 


-60 ( American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Introducing the pupil at once to the study of the plant by means of living 
specimens. 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany . ° 1.00 


An introduction to the subject, designed for pupils between the ages of 
10 and 14 years. 


Wood’s Lessons in Botany. .90 


Wood’s American Botanist and Florist . 1.75 


Both works recently revised by Prof. C R. Willis. Remarkably well 
adapted to class instruction and private s udy. 


Wood’s Descriptive Botany . ° ° ° 1.25 


Being the Flora only of the American Botanist and Florist. 


Wood’s New Class Book of Botany. . 2.50 
A standard work of great merit for the student’s library. 

Youmans’s First Book in Botany ° 

Youmans’s Descriptive Botany . ° ° 1.20 


Laying the foundation for a knowledge of Botany by a regular stuay of the 
plants themselves. 
Bentley's Physiological Botany . ‘ ‘ 1.20 


Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to Youmans’s Descriptive 
Botany. 


ray’s Manual of Botany 


For Tourists and Botanists in Field Work. 


special edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany on thin, tough paper. 


It is bound in full leather, with limp sides, cut flush. It is intended for the satchel, and will stand rough usage. Price, $2.00. 


For full descriptions of these books send for Section 15 of our Descriptive List. 


Besides some thirty Bota- 


nies, it describes over one hundred other Science text-books, covering the subjects of Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Physics, Physiology, and Zoology. Section 15 will be sent free. 


Specially favorable terms are given for the first introduction of any of our Botanieal Text- Books. 


Now York 


Chivagg 


Please mention JOURNAT OF 


Correspondence ts cordially invited. 


American Book Company 
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High School,’’ was read by Editor J. H. Millerof Lincola. Discus 
a by Supt. W. H. Gardiner of Nebraska City, ex-Prin. Barr 
Lewis of Lincoln, and Supt. J. O. Taylor of Chadron. * The Con- 
stant in Education,’”’ by Supt. J. M. Scott of Colambus. Discussed 
by Supt. A. H. Waterhouse of Weeping Water. * The Superin- 
tendent as seen by the Teacher,” by Pria. Emma A. Vroom of 
Wahoo High School. Discussed by Miss Eoline Clarke of Fremont. 
The electicn resulted as follows: President—Supt. A. H. Water- 
house of Weeping Water. Secretary—Miss Eoline Clarke of Fre- 
mont. Members of the Executive Committee—Supts. H. L. Chap- 
lin of Geneva, and J. O. Taylor of Chadron. 

County Superintendents’ Section.—This section met Wednerday 
afternoon, Cuunty Supt. W. M. Clary of Nebraska City, presiding 
County Supt. F. D. McClusky of Lincoln presented a paper on 
‘The Census Based upon Attendance.”’ ‘‘ Sehool Supervision’ 
was discussed by County Supt. C. C. Poole of Salem and others. 
“ School Visitation ’’ was discussed by State Supt. A. K G.uudy 
and others. The election resulted as follows: President—County 
Supt. D. V. Stephens of Fremont. Secretary —County Supt. Mary 
E. Hosford of North Platte. Member of the Executive Committee— 
County Sapt. N. P. McDonald of Kearney. Members of the Cuuncil 
—County Supt. M. F. Standley of Aurora, and F. A. Barton of 
Pawnee City. 

College Section.—The college section assembled on Wednesday 
afternoon, Pres. W. F. Ringland of Hastings College, Hastings, 
presidirg. ‘* What does Physiological Psychology Reveal in Re- 
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gard to the Mind’s Action in the Use of Graphic e?” 
was discussed by Dr. Bell of Bellevue College, evue, and Dr. 
H. K. Wolfe of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Prof. W. 


E. Jillson of Doane College, Crete, read an exceedingly interesting 

per on ‘‘ Conservatism in Education,’’ which was discussed by 
Priv. B. H. Culver of Ponca. A paper on *‘ The American Col- 
lege versus the Oid World Higher Educational [nstitutions,’’ was 
read by Prof. P. B. Barnett of Cotner University, Lincoln. The 
fact that Professor Burnett had studied in Germany, France, and 
other countries, made his paper highly practical. This paper was 
extensively discussed by Prin. George Hindley of the academy, 
Weeping Water, Profs. H. H. Fling, Laurence Fossler, and H. K. 
Wolfe, of the University of Nebraska, and Prof. W. E. Jillson of 
Crete, all of whom had studied in Germany. ‘‘ The Christian 
Academy ’’ was the title of a paper read by Priv. F. L. Ferguson 
of the academy, Chadron. The election of officers was as follows : 
President—Prof. A. R. Wightman of Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, University Place. Secretary—Prof. Percy B. Burnett of 
Cotner University, Lincoln. Members of the Council—Pres. H. K. 
Warren of Gates, Neligh, and Prof. H. W. Caldwell of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS. 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the California State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Riverside Dec 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1891. 
Supt. W. W. Seamans of Los Angeles County presided over the 
general sessions. The meetings of the Association were the most 
interesting, and in some respects the most important, that have at 
any time been held. Riverside, with its usual enterprise and hospi- 
tality, proved to be an attractive and epj»yable place of meeting. 

In the general seesions, papers were read and addres:es made as 
follows: Inaugural by the president, W. W.Ssamans; ‘‘ Welcome 
to the Teachers of California,’ by Rev. Dr. Deere and Mr. A. H. 
Naftzger, both of Riverside; ‘‘ The Schools of California,’ by 
Hon. J. W. Anderson, state superintendent of public instruction ; 
‘* Modern Thought in History,’’ by Prof. Bernard Moses; *' Edu- 
cational Progress in California,’”’ by Pres. Martin Kellogg; ‘‘ Toil 
and Toilers,’’ by Miss Emily A. Rice ; ‘‘ What Can the University 
do for the Teacher ?’’ by Prof. Earl Barnes; ‘‘ The Evolution of 
the College Curriculam,’’ by Pres. David S. Jordan; ‘‘ The 
Teachers’ Pension Association,’’ by Mre Mary Prog; ‘ The 
Teacher and the Tanght,’’ by Dr. A. W. Piammer; ‘‘ Scientific 
Temperance Lnstraction,”’ by Dr. Eli F. Brown. 

Evening lectares were given by Dr. D S Jordan, on “ Agassiz 
asa Teacher,’’ and Mr. GR. Church, on *‘ The Schools of Ger- 
many.” The first evening of the Association was given to a recep- 
tion to the teachers by the citizens of Riverside; this occurred in 
the beautifal castle of the Pythian Knights of Sannyside Lodge. 

In the meetings of the Dapartment of Supervision, under the 
chairmanship of H. J. Baldwin, ‘‘ Examination and Promotion,”’ 
was discussed under the leadership of Supt. A. E. Frye, Supt. Geo. 
E. Knepper, and Prin. C. T. Meredith; “City Supervision ’’ 
received attention under the direction of Supt. W. M. Friesner aud 
Prin. T. L. Heaton; ‘‘ County Supervision’’ claimed attention at 
the hands of Dr. Eli F, Brown and Supt, P. M. Fisher; “‘ High 
School Work ’’ was presented under three papers; ‘‘ Mathematios,’’ 
by Prof. Irving Stringman; ‘‘ Science,”’ by Prin. Leroy D. Brown ; 
and *‘ History,”’ by Prin. R. F. Pennell. 

The Department of Instruction, under the chairmanship of G. 
W. A. Luckey. ‘‘ Entomology’’ was presented by Prof. M. S, 
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d Zudlogy,” by Miss Sarah P. Monks; 
by Frederick State; ** Grammar Grade English,” 
by Supt. "Harr Wagner; ‘‘ Higher English,’ by Miss 
Bancroft; ‘‘ Kindergarten,” by Mrs. W. D. Mayhew and Mrs. 

in Le Beuf. 
for next year is Fresno; the officers elected 


f e ensuing year are as follows : President—H. J. Baldwin of 
City "Vice. President—P. M. Fisher of San 
Secretary—J. P. Greely of Santa Ana. Treasurer—G. A. Merri 
“2 was revised, and among its chief alterations ie * 
provision for au advisory council of fifteen members. This body 
as organized consists of J. W. Anderson, W. M. Friesner, Mrs. E. 
B. Parnell, Mrs. E. W. Kineaid, C. F. Kleeberger, Earl Barnes, 
Mrs. Ella Welch, Will S. Monroe, J. W. Luiscott. Wa. Cary 
Jones, J. W. MeClymonds, James A. Foshay, E. T. Pierce, C. E. 
Hatton, C. H. Keyee, and Jas. G. Kennedy. “s a 

he subject of “ Teachers’ Pensions’’ received some attention 
re the dane jation, and was referred to the Council of Education 
for farther consideration. The textbooks of California received 
attention also, and the general dissatisfaction of the teachers of the 
state with the present series and with the plan of the state pub- 
lishiog schoolbooks, was aleo referred to the council to be brought 
up for decisive action at the n+xt meeting of the Association. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS. 

The forty-first annual meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association was held in Grand Rapids, Dac. 28 to 30, 1891, and 
was attended by a large representation of the teachers of the state. 
The papers presented were of marked value, the discussions able, 
and the social featares full of hearty enjoyment. For the opening 
of all the sessions music was furnished by the pupils in the city 
public schools under the direction of Prof. G.C. Shepard. These 
exercises also gave an exhibit of the methods of work. 


Prof. D. Patnam of the State Normal School at Ypsilanti read, 
on Monday afternoon, the first paper of the eession on “‘ The Proper 


Sphere of 

The Normal School 

as an [nstitution.”’ Thenormal school should be an agency for the 
development of instractors in all grades and classes. Instructors 
from various institutions subjected to different methods of prepara- 
tion, should be brought together in the same echool. One essential 
requisite to successful teaching is ripe scholarship. Professional study 
and instruction are the chief purposes of this class of achools. It 
should be adapted to students from district schools to university. 
The scope of the normal echoo!l exceeds the limit of professional 
instruction. 


Prio. C. B. Hall of Webster School, Datroit, read a paper on 


Elements of 
Growth in School Work.’’ 


The elements of true growth in the schoolrooms caunot be di- 
vorced from the elements of growth in manhood. No man basa 
right to misuse his talent, or bury it, but should develop it for the 
good ke may do for his fellow-being as well as himself. The only 
solation of the strife of capital and labor is better manhood. If the 


ersuade, avd oppose when detrimental measures are pro. 
P The press and the public schools are working to one 
the education of the masses. The power of the press is based on 
-he intelligence of the masses, and this intelligence is the produot 
sf the public schoolr. The press owes much to the schools and hag 
s host of friends among the teachers. We have a right to expect 
x Operation. We should court its inflaence that it may criticise 
ind commend jastly. The pablic is largely ioflaenced by what it 
reads in educational matters The president advocated the estab. 
lishment of a new state normal school for Northern Michigan, and 
arged the Association always to be on the alert to forward every 
move favoring better educational methods, to ward off all dangers 
chat threaten the school system, and to act harmoniously and jadj- 
ciously. 

W. S. Perry of Ann Arbor read the first paper on Tuesda 
upon Peychio Studies in the Pablie Schools.”” (An 
stract of this paper will appear in an early iesue of the JOURNAL ) 


“* Classics in Grade Work,” 


was the eubject of a paper by Supt. E. C. Thompson of Saginaw, 
The poche Le idea is that the high lights of literature are above 
our childrep. The writer believes in the song, the myths. and the 
fairy tales for children ; in the stories of the liad and the O Lyssey ; 
in the strong food of the classice. The little ones enjoy stories like 
those of Phaethon and Hermes; and Dante, Chaucer, and Milton, 
are fall of ennobling lessons which will lead to a love of literature. 
Though these are not American, still the writers of our country 
have drawn their inspiration from the and from authors a thon- 
sand and more years old. Teach children to talk. Fill them with 
the stories of good literature and they will talk better. 

Ia the discussion, Miss Aona M. Chandler, superintendent of 
Marquette echools, said: “‘ Read’’ is the watchword of the hour, 
but without right direction the great gift of readirg may be a curse. 
Between the time of the primer and the study of real literature 
there is a period which should be filled with fairy tales, myths, snd 
folk-lore. They develop the wsthetic qualities, that later the chil- 
dren may be able to appreciate higher works of art All reading 
in school should be for some high purpose, as cultare and acquaint- 
ance with authors. An American spirit should be cultivated. 
Some time should be given to the reading aloud of stardard books 
by the teacher. Bright pupils may often fitably fill up their 
spare moments with reading. The committing to memory of choice 
gems of English literature should be a ccnstant exercise of the 
schoole. 

Supt. W. N. Hailmann of La Porte, Ind., delivered an address 
before the Association on Tuesday afternoon, upon 


The New Primary School,’ 


taking the study of color as the special line of work to illustrate 
his theme. Mr. Hailmenn was followed by Mrs. J. Ahnefeldt Goss 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., who read a very suggestive paper upon 
‘* Methods in Primary Reading.’’ This paper was illustrated by a 
class exercise, conducted by Miss Blanchard, a pupil from Mrs. 
Goss’ training class. (These two representative papers will be usd 
in an early issue of the JOURNAL.) 

Rev. F. W. Ganesanlus of Chicago gave the evening address on 
the subject, “‘ A Chapter in the History of Liberty.’’ The I«cture 
was |scholarly and elcquent, and full of inspiration for the great 
audience of teachers present. 

Supt W. H. Honey of Monroe read a paper on 


** Latin and German Below the High School.’’ 


millenium ever comes it must begin with the childrer. The child 
is a bundle of possibilities ; the man a bundle of fixed habits. The! 
first element of growth is prompt, cheerful obedience to rightful 
authority. The teacher must also secure this, not by fear of the 
rod, though that may be necessary, but through the feeling of re- 
spect and interest. Habits of well directed industry are a second 
element. Prisons are filled with those who have not been trained 
to labor. Pupils must be studied that work may be adapted to 
them. When interest lags the teacher should examine himself 
often for the cause. The third element is a living spirit of help- 
fulness. E Kindness, peace, love, gentleness goodness, are its fruits. 
The discussion was opened by Charles McKinney of Olivet Col- 
lege. Two elements enter into civilization, literacy and morality, 
but they are not always developed together. Vice is said to double 
every ten years. The fact lays on the teacher great responsibility. 
[atellectaality cannot save a people. There must be a fine fiber of 
pure morality to knit and crystallize purpose. Teaching should be 
the drawing out of all that is good ard true in the human soul. 

A hearty greeting and cordial welcome was extended to the 
teachers by Rev. J, T. Husted, member of the Grand Rapids Board 
of Education, on Monday evening, and the happy response of the 
teachers was made through Mr. H. R. Pattengill, editor of the 

_ Pres. Orr Schurtz, principal of Union Sebool, Grand Rapi - 
livered the annual address. We know the people of this pt a 
an abiding faith in the public schools, and in the men and women 
of the past and of the present who shape the affairs of the schools. 
Educators, in their individual labors, are inclined to yield unswerv- 
ing allegiance to what they believe. We never need expect broad 
statesmanlike legislation in school matters until the teachers stand 


together and demand what is needed. We must be discreet, and 


The real work of the public schools is found in the first three 
years and in the high school. The grammar achool is a compar- 
atively barren period. Except United States history, no attempt ia 
made to liberalize these grades. Secondary work should begin in 
the fourth grade, and should specialize more than at present. He 
would have German begun in the fourth grade and Latin in the 
sixth grade. The first four years of German work should be given 
to acquiriog a vocabulary, the last five to cultivating a knowledge 
of the German language and grammar. In Lativ, too much atten- 
tion is given in early work to the grammar. A greater variety of 
Latio authors should be read. In extending the course in these 
subjects over so long a period, it is not Mr. Honey’s purpose to re- 
quire a daily recitation. From two to four exercises each week are 
given in his outline. It is his chief desire to enrich the grammar 
grades by carrying these subjects down into them. 

Several members who had parts assigned them on the program 
were absent on account of sickness. 

The College Section held a session Tuesday afternoon, at which 
the relation of the State University and the denominational colleges 
was discussed. There was also a fair attendance at the County 
Commissioners’ Section, Wednesday forenoon. 


Columbian Exposition— Officers. 
The following was passed by a nearly unanimous vote: Resolved, 
That it is the sense of the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa’ ion 
that the Columbian Exposition ought not to be kept open Sundays. 


The Association elected as officers for the ensuing year : 
President —Henry N. French of Kalamazoo. 
Vice-President—A. Jay Murray of Sault Ste. Marie. 
Secretary—W. H. Honey of Monroe. 

Treasurer—J. A. Stewart of Point Huron. 


The Industrial Primary 


Square 12mo. Cloth. Illustra 


This book, which is intended to include the work in numbers for the first thr 


tinguish itfrom others of itsclass. Pupils, from the 


The first half of each page is devoted to class work, the other half to pract 


pupils. Far less attention is paid to processes than 


most approved and logical methods. Theory gives place to practice, Only the actual and tan 
Arithmetic is thus made to appear to the childhood as somethin 
abstraction found only in books and useful only at school. 


these practical points and this practical preparation ought to be introduced in the Primary 


A. W. Epson, Agent Mass, State Board of Education: 


by primary teachers. 


GINN & OOMPANY, Publishers, . , 


' I am pleased with the plan, | 
especially the “seat work” feature. I am sure that the book wil] be heartily welcomed | 


By JOHN BALDWIN, Pu. D 


ted, Introductory price, 45 cents ; 


first lesson, are led to make independent researches 
to results, and yet pupils are led by easy 
gible are 
g real, something which is inti 
The methods indicated in this 
y has been most satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Arithmetic, 


H. M. Maxson, 


is a capital book, It comes th 


book that I have found. 


Boston, New York, AND CHICAGO, 


Arithmetic. 


allowance for an old book in exchange, 12 cents. 


ee or four years of the child’s school life, possesses many features that dis- 


' and to discover facts and principles for themselves. 
ical exercises and “seat work” 


to be performed independently by the 


and altogether natural courses of reasoning to adopt the 


presented for consideration. 
mately associated with every-day life, and not an 


work are not the result of theories merely ; they have been 


Most children leave school at a very early age ; 


uperintendent of Schools, Pawtucket, R.J.: The Industrial Arithmetic 


€ nearest to the work I wish my primary grades to do of any 
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The Department of Sapsrintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will hold its annual 
meetings Feb. 16, 17, and 18, at the rooms of the 
Brooklyn Art Association, 174 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. President—Henry Sabin of Des 
Moines, Ia.; Vice-President—Vergil C. Curtis of 
New Haven, Conn.; Secretary —L. W. Day, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Headquarters of Department, 
Hotel St. George, Clark and Hicks streets. The 
program : 

Tuesday Morning, 10 30.—‘* The Raral School 
Problem,’’ by Henry Raab, Illinois. Discussion. 
—E. C. Hewett, Bloomington, Ill.; John Mac- 
Donald, editor Western School Journal, Topeka, 
Kav.; A. S. Draper, State Supt., Albany, N. Y.; 


R. Klemm, Bureaa of Fdacation, Washirgton,| NB 


D. C.; L. E. Wolfe, State Supt., Jefferson, Mo. ; 
C. Rounds, president ef Normal School, 
P.ymoutb, N. H.; O. E. Wells, Sta’e Supt., 
Madison, Wis.; J. A. Shawan, City Sapt., Colam- 
bus, Ohio. 

2 30.—"* Education at the Colombian Exposi- 
tion,” by Selim H. Peabody, chief of Dept. of 
Liberal Arta. ‘*The World’s Educational Con- 
gress,’ by W. T. Harrie, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edaeation. 

400.—In Memoriam—“‘ John Hancock ’’; W. 
E Sheldon, Boston, Mass ; D. L. Kiehle, St. 
Paul, Minn. ; L. W. Day, Cleveland, Ohic. 

8.00.—'* History and Literature in Grammar 
Grades,’’ by J. H. Phillipe, City Sopt., Birmiog- 
ham, Ala. Shortesing and Enriching the 
Grammar School Course,’’ by Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussicn.— Edward Brooks, City Sapt., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ; 8. T. Datton, City Supt. Brook- 
line, Mass. ; H. L. Stetson, president Des Moines 
College, Des Moines, Ia.; John T. Prince, Agent 
State Board of Education, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Eugene Bcuton, City Supt., Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
A. P. Marble, City Supt., Worcester, Mass. 

Immediately after the close of the exercises a 
reception will be tendered the members of the de- 
partment by the Brooklyn Board of Education, in 
the Assembly Rooms of the Academy of Music, 
immediately adjoining the place of meeting. 

Wednesday Morning, 10.00.—‘‘ What is the 
Daty of the State towards Children of Kindergar- 
ten Age ?’’ by Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Supt. of 
Schools, Omaha, Neb. Discussion.—Aaron Gove, 
City Supt., Denver, Colo.; F. B. Cooper, City 
Supt., Des Moines, Ia. ; Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
Kindergarten College, Chicago, Ill. ; E. N. Jones, 
City Supt., Saratoga, N. Y.; Thomas B. Stock- 
well, State Sopt., Providence, R. I.; C. B. Gil- 
bert, City Supt., St Paul, Mion. 


2 30.—'* What Can be Done to Bring Children 
on Farther in Their Studies Before They Leave 
School to go to Work ?”’ by Charles W. Hill, 
president of the Mase. Schoolmasiers’ Club, Bos- 
ton. Discussion.—N. C. Dougherty, City Supt.. 
Peoria, lll. ; George J. Luckey, City Supt., Pitts 
burgh, Penn.; Henry A. Wise, City Supt., Balti- 
more, Md.; E. O. Vaile, editor Intelligence, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Jerome Allen, professor of pedagogy, 
University City of New York; C. P. Rogers, City 
Supt , Marshalltown, Ia.; Josiah H. Shino, State 
Supt., Little Rock, Ark.; J. H. Blodgett, Census 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

4 00.—Report of Committee on School Statis- 
tics. Committee. —W. T. Harris, George P. Brown, 
and James MacAlister. 

7 .30.—Meeting at Pratt Institate. 

8 80.—** The Inflaence of Manual Training upon 
Habits of Thought,’ by John E Bradley, City 


THE BROOKLYN MEETING. | Supt, Minneapolis Minn. “Is There a Place for 


ual Training Between the Kindergarten and 
the High School ?’’ by W. P. Powell, City Supt., 
Washington, D.C. Discussion.—Edwia P. Seaver, 
City Supt., Boston, Mass. ; J. M. Greanwood, Ci 
Supt., Kansas City, Mo.; W. N. Hailmann, City 
Supt., La Porte, Ind.; Geo. P. Brown, editor 
Public Schocl, Bloomington, Il).; W. E. She'don 
editor American Teacher, Boston, Mass. . 

Thursday Morning, 10.00.—* The Health of 
School Children as Affected by School Buildings,’’ 
by G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. Discussion. —James L Hughes, 
inspector of schools, Toronto, Canada; C. D. 

ity Sopt., Harrisbarg, Peno.; L. W. D. i 

-30.—‘' The Relatiors of the Peblic Library to 
Schools and Workingmep,’’ by W. H. Brett, libra. 
tian public library, Cleveland, O. Discussion — 
Coy, State Supt., Denver, C..le.; W. A. 
Mowry, City Sopt., Salem, Mass : ID. L. Kiehle, 
S:ate Sup*., St. Pan), Minr.; A E Winship, ed- 
itor JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 

4.00.—Reports of committees and election of 
officers. 

8 15.—Exerciees in commemoration of the $00ch 
Annivarsity of the Birth of Juhn Amos Comenius, 
1592-1892 ; 1. ‘* The Personal Characteristic: and 
Private Life of Comeniua,’’ by Rev. Dr. J. Morti 
mer Lovering, Bishop of the Moravian Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 2. “ The Tex: books of C: menius 
(illustrated by stereopticon views), by Wm. H. 
Maxwell, Supt. of Schoole, B ooklyn, N.Y. 3. 
¢ The Place of Comenius in the History of Edu- 
cation,”” by Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
College, New York. 


Railroads. — Arrangements bave been made with 
the Trunk Line, the Central Traffic, the New 
York and Boston lines, and the Southern Passen- 
ger Associations, by which persons from points 
within the territory of these respective associations 
who pay full-tariff, first-class fare going to the 
meeting at Brooklyn, shall be returned at one 
third the highest limited rate on the committee's 
certificate, said certificates to be obtained of ticket 
agent at starting points. The Chicago and Alton 
Road has granted same concessions from points in 
Illinois to Chicago and Bloomington. These cer- 
tificates must be indorsed at Brooklyn by L. W. 
Day, secretary of the department. 


STATE OF OunI0, City oF ToLEpo. O. 
/ Lucas County. ss. 
Frank J. CHENKY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CopeNgy & Co, 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County nnd 
State aforesaid, and that said firm wi!l pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED 1 OLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6ih day of December, A.D., 1886. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notarg Public. 


Ball’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucus surfaces of the sys- 
tem. Send for testim >nials. free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


SomE most excellent ladies’ positions are named 
this week in the list of places where the Teachers 
Co operative Association of Chicago has been 
asked to recommend teachers. Some of these 
places will be filled only temporarily for the 
balance of the year, and first-class teachers will be 


ty} Feb. 9-11: Vermont Inatitate ; Grand Isle. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 16-18: ‘ Brattleboro. 
Feb. 24-26: ‘ Ratland. 
March 2-4: Bennington. 


Feb. 16-18, 92: N E A.—Department of Sap's. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

Jane 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

Jaly 5-8: American Institute of Instruction; 
Narragansett Pier, R 1. 

July 12-15, 1892; National Edacational Associ- 
ation; Saratoga. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The Muine State College has recently come into 
roasession of a nataral history ocllectior, donated 
by Mr. G.lb.rt Longfellow of Machias, ia memory 
of his two sons, formerly students at the college, 
bat who have since died. 

The W. C. T. U. of Springfield is endeavoriog 
to secure temperance instruction in the schools cf 
that town according to the state law. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Prof. E R. Rageles of D.:rtmcuth College de- 
livered the address on graduating day (Jan. 19) at 
the State Normal School, Pls mouth. 

A namber of the Bellows Falls teachers resigned 
at the end of last term. Miss Jacobs from Char- 
lotte takes Miss Jadd’s place. Miss Percival from 
from Jericho takes the third grade, where Mr. 
Pelton substituted last term, and Miss Lena Brit- 
ton from Springfield, for the past two years a 
teacher in the St. Paul schools, takes the new pri- 
mary in the No. 4 building. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Smith College janiors recently held a brisk 
discuesion on the question of the grade crossing at 
Northampton. Both sides, those in favor of bridg- 
ing the streets, and those opposed, showed a thor- 
ough study of the subjsct. 

The school committee of Athol, will probably 
abolish the lower grammar grade, leaving ninc 
grades below the high school instead of ten, as at 
present. The high school will receive another as- 
sistant for extra work. 

Bedford recently voted to abandon the district 
schools and bring the pupils of diffrent grades 
under one roof. The Union Schoolhouse, built 
for this purpose, was recently dedicated. 

A gymnasium for women and children is one of 
Ware’s latest enterprises, and the town bids fair 
to keep pace with the large cities in the line of 
physical education for the yoang. 

The banquet of the Amherst College Alamni 
Association of the Connecticut Valley, in Holyoke, 
Jan. 22, was of considerable interest to teachers, 
as many members of the Association belong to 
that profession. Principal Jacobus of the Spring- 
field High School was an invited guest, and made 
a creditable speech. The principal address was 
by President Gates, who urged the need of such 
gatherings to keep the college in closer sympathy 
and touch with the business and practical world. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Lucy G. Darfey of Norwich, a graduate of 
the State Normal School at Willimantic, has been 
engaged as teacher in Ansonia. 

Principal F. E. Barnette of Putnam is making 
his supervision tell with notable effect in the 
schools under his charge. 

Geo. L. Fox of the Hopkins Grammar School, 


wanted for the year beginning in Sept. 


New Haven, was the last lecturer in the Norwich 


Ladies: 


TEACHERS 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
(7) High School Assist. for Illinois; $75 per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric, 
(11) Voealist for church choir—Congregational Church in the North. 
(13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month. 


(41) High School Assistant, Dakota ; $75 or above. 
(23) Primary teacher for Dakota; $650. 

(27) Art in Western College. 

(28) Latin and Mathematics, Southern College. 
(29) Grammar grade, Minnesota; $55. 

(30) Instructor in Music, Missouri, man or lady. 
(31) Drawing and Music, Public School, Michigan. 
(32) Ladies College for sale at $1000; cost, $3000. 
(33) Elocution, State Normal; $1000. 

(34) Music and Latin, College in Kentucky. 

(35) Grammar grade, Lilinois; $55. 

(36) Model teacher, State Normal; $900. 

(37) Latin teacher, High School, California; $1000. 


(38) High School Assistant, German and Geometry in Indiana; $50. 


(39) Elocution, College; man or lady. 


WANTED. 


Men: 
‘We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, etc. ; $600 — $1000. 

(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; §700. Anothe 
$450. Both in High Schools. 

(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800 

(15) Principalship of in 3. U.; $90. 

(16) High School Assistant, Elocution; $1000. 

(17) Mathematics, in College; $1000. 

(18) President, small College. 

(19) Music and Latin, Tennessee. 

(20) Commercial Dept. Military Academy; $600. 

(21) Latin and Greek in Academy in Penn, ; $700. 


The numbers that have been dropped are of 
positions which have been filled by us or otherwise. 
The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 
jurnished by many agencies; but t come to rd 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we 
places, or for new places coming in, at once without 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 70 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


may be able to recommend you for one of these 
the 


corr ndence 
Address 


direct from authorities and we have 
recommend teachers soon. 


Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion ; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 

- broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING; free, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—-all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


Free Academy Course, his subj ct being ‘‘ The 
Great Pablic Schools of Ergland.’’ . 

Mise Helen Craneka is teaching in Patnam. 

At the close of the present term the Norwich 
Free Academy will make the change from written 
to oral examivations. 


— The Magozine of Art for February has for its 
frontispiece a beautiful portrait of a lady,—a pho- 
togravure, from a crayon by John Rassell, R.A., 
‘*the prince of crayon portrait painters.’’ The 
leading article isa sketch of Mr. Russell, embel- 
lished by several reproductions from his best 
kvown crayons. ‘Artistic Hcmes’’ is the title of 
a paper by Regina'd Blomfield which shows us 
some of the best work of modern English archi- 
tects, and it will be read and its illustrations 
studied with special interest. ‘* Two Winter Ex- 
hibitions’’ invite the pen of Frederick Wedmore, 
the ‘Royal Society of British Artists,’’ and the 
‘* Institate of Painters in Oil Colors.’”’ They are 
profasely and admirably illustrated. ‘* Book 
Edge Decoration’ suggests a new field of work 
for the decorative artist. The ‘‘ Illustrated Note 
Book’’ is unusually fall and the wn-illustrated 
notes are many and instructive. New York: Cas- 
sell Pablishing Co. 35 cents a number; $3.50 a 
year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nigar SWEATS 
of consumption, gives epeedy benefit, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Attention, Teachers ! 


| Do you wish permanent employment in a desirable 
locality, address undersigned respecting the sale 
of their magnificent school building, equipments, 
grounds, ete. An unprecedented offer, Cause for 
selling, owners desire to change profession. 

_ STOVALL & CROW, Principals, 


bt WILLIS, TEXAS. 
Join my select party 

of Ladies and Gentle- 

AGATIO men, now forming for 

Appl 1 

July = es to for ch oice y 
rths. 

Rest, Health, Pleasure, Particulars 

Satisfaction. free. 


Address: Bev. JAMES MITCHELL, Pastor Prosby’n Charch, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ives to primary 
The Kindergarten Magazing primary 
cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 3octs. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A New Book sy 


Tuomas CARLYLE. 


(Now printed for the first time.) 


Lectures on the Fltstory of Literature. 


Delivered April to July, 1838. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.00. Copyrighted. 


A new classic is unexpectedly added to literature in the publication of this book. The lectures, 
twelve in number, were delivered in London in 1838. One of the iecturer’s hearers took complete 
notes of the course, with the exception of one lecture, and these are now published for the first time, 
after careful editing and abundant annotation by Professor J. Reay Greene. The style is as unmis- 
takably Carlyle as the sentiment; and the field covered is the whole course of literature from Homer 
to Goethe. In manner the lectures recall those on “Heroes,” delivered two years later, and the 


inimitable Edinburgh address, 


*," Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broapway, New York, 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biology, 


Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 


given by weekly corresp 


These lessons are adapted to the 


needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular dal! 


work in science which has become a requirement in so many places. Each normal lessons furnish work 


for a week’s lessons in school, fifteen minutes d 
making of all necessary apparatus, and prepara 
Lists of apparatus furnished, selec 


money at their disposal. Specifications submitted for the fitting up 
Normal lessons. 33 cents single number. Send for specimen. 


aily, and gives full and plain directions fur the use and 
tion and selection of all specimens needed. 
for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 


of Physical or Chemical laboratories. 
Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. 


Specifications 10 per cent. on sums under $25; 5 per cent, over that amount. 
FREDERICK A. CARPENTER, Quincy, ILL. (Director of Physical Science.). 


will buy a Telescope worth $175 ; 
splendid instrument for school or 
college. Joun HAMMES, 

it Keokuk, Lowa. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscrip'ion to the 
** Quarterly Register of Current History ” 


(monthly, $1.00 a year) free, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | i 
| | 
| | 
| 
| Sold by druggists or sent by m : 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. j 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon (2 vols.) - . 
Argentine aud the Argentines - 
Industrial and Commercial History of England 
Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan (2 vols.) - - 
The Dickes-Collins Letters - - 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles - - 
The Marquis of Salisbury - 
Dark Days in Chile - - - - - 
Mr. Isaacs - - 
The Hist ry of David Grieve - - : . 
Jerusalem - - - - - 
The Symmetry of Life - - - - - 
Natural History of Immortality - - - 
Epoch Maps of American History - - - 
Handbook of Florida - - 


Medical Essays 1812-1882 
Our Hundred Days in Europe - - . 
The Cause of an Ice Age - - - . 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assy . - 
Lalla Rookh - - - - - - 
Idylis of the King - - - 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses _- 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia. Vol. VIII. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Gordon-Cumming Chas. Scribner’s Sons NY $9 00 
Norman “ 3 00 
Turner es 8 00 
Rogers G. P. Putnam’s Sons New York : = 
Bisho ‘ 

Hutton Harper & Bros, New York : 4 
ar 
Trail “s “ os 1 00 
Hervey Macmillan & Co, New York 
Crawtiord 6 1 00 
Ward 1 00 
Oliphant 3 00 
Brooks E. P. Dutton & Co, “ 25 
gegnclds Longmans, Green & Co, NY 2 4 
Holmes Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Holmes 1 50 
hall D. Appleton & Co, New York 
Maspero 4 “ 
Moore A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 00 
Tenryson sed 1 00 
Johnson 2 50 
3 60 


J.B. Lippincott Co, Phifa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONE new subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION receives one of the best $2.50 Foun- 
tain Pens in the market. See advertisoment. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European pian. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
staurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


—Some men are born to bachelorhood, some 
achieve bachelorhood and some have bachelor- 
hood thrust upon them.— Detroit Free Press. 

— After using Ely’s Cream Balm two months I 
was surprised to find that the right nostril, which 
was closed for over twenty years, was open ap 
free as the other, and can use it now as I could 
not do for many years. I feel very thankfal.— 
R. H. Cressengham, 275 18th St., Brooklyn. 


Yabsley : I see you have traded your high wheel 
for a safety. Mudge: Yes; my doctor recom- 
mended a course of bike-low-ride. See ?—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


Mrs, WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHine has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— A Vermont woman has devised a lamp that 
can be lighted merely by picking the wick. Ina 
Pickwickian sense it should be a matchless affair. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

— I bave been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I tried many remedies, but 
none did me eo much benefit as Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It completely cured me. M. J. Lally, 39 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


— Off-hand, it doesn’t seem possible that any 
one should talk all the time and yet not say any- 
thing at all worth hearing, but we all know people 
who seem to do it.— Somerville Journal. 


—Great travelers — Esterbrook’s pens. They 
get through a large space in a very short space of 
time. No one need travel far for them for the 
nearest stationer has them. 

— The best article we have seen on American 
tin plate was custard pie.— Dansville Breeze. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease esnding a self-addressed stamped enve- 

rof. J. A. LAWRBNOB, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


TEACHERS are making $65 to 8200 a month 

wo: for the ** World’s Colamblan 

Exposition Illustrated.’’ Full or part time. Only 

autoentic and Official Organ of.the Fair. Enclose 

stamp for sampie copy and particulars. 

J.B. CAMPBELL, Editor, 218 LaSalle St , Chicago. 
A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 


ANALGES » IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 


Nervous 

Sick 

Tired 
Periodic 


Not a patent nostrum A scientific prescription used 
by thousands of physicians, made of pure materials 
accurately compounded. No ill effects, no cumula. 
tive effects. A perfect medicine. 


SENT By MAIL For 50 CEnTs, 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFAUCT’G co.,, 
512 Vermont Sr., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


HEN WRITING TO ADVE 
mention this 


THE WESTFIELD NORMAL 
BUILDING. 


The Westfield, Mass. new normal school buaild- 
ing is one of the best, if not the best in the coun- 
try. It is certainly not second best. The edifice 
is built of brick with trimmings of brownstone, 
and unique carvings have been skillfully wrought. 
Asa whoie the building has the appearance of 
being erected for strength, durability and neatness, 
rather than beauty. The greatest length of the 
building is 140 feet and the greatest width sixty- 
three feet, the wing upon the east being 51 by 55 
with a depth upon the side of 118 feet. Entering 
at one of the main entrances one passes into a 
corridor 8 feet in width with a length of 60 feet. 
Opening out of this is a finely appointed room 
devoted to the teaching of mineralogy and geology, 


d| connected with this room is a second room for 


classes in zoology and botany. North of the 
corridor is a teachers’ room and a ladies’ coat 
room upon the walls of which are built 154 


lockers. : 
There is a room for the use of the kindergarten. 
Back of this is the primary department, having a 
recitation room opening out of it. In the rear of 
this is the intermediate department. The gram- 
mar room, 35 by 25 feet is connected with a large 
recitation room. The smaller program clock will 
be placed in this room and control the bells in these 
departments. These department rooms all open 
into a corridor, extending the entire length of the 
wing from the east side, 

The basement is devoted chiefly to places of 
recreation. A long hall will be used as a gym- 
nasiam. It is ceiled overhead with southern pine 
and upon the sides with oak. The janitor has an 
‘office, and the gentlemen’s coat rooms are located 
between this and the gymnasium. There are 
large play rooms for the boys and girls. 

Upon the second floor is the main assembly 
hall, 60 by 60 feet. The ceiling is blocked off 
into squares by strips of polished oak. A small 
library opens out of this room as do two larger 
recitation rooms and a room to be used as the 
principal’s office. The remainder of this floor is 
devoted to recitation rooms. 

One of the prettiest rooms is the studio upon 
the third floor. The east room opens out of the 
studio and in turn is connected with a recitation 
room. An apparatus room is upon the same floor. 
A lecture room is arranged with seats rising tier 
above tier, resembling an amphitheater. There is 
also a large chemical laboratory. A teacher's 
room is near by. 

The whole building has been erected according 
to the most approved methods, and with the aim 
to combine comfort and health. Every facility is 
offered for a succesful educational career. The 
lighting and heating of the building has been 
carefully attended to, and there is not a dark 
room in the building. The heating is both by the 
hot air and hot water systems, the former also 
furnishing the ventilating process. All parts of 
the building are protected for four feet above the 
floor by quartered oak paneling, and the door 
casings and doors are of the same material. The 


It fills the bill —s 
dose of Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets. Sick 
or Bilious Headaches, 
Dizziness, Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, il- 
ious Attacks, and 
derangements of the 
liver, stomach and 
bowels are promptly 
relieved and perman- 
ently cured. 

But not in the way 
the huge, old-fashion- 
ed pill tries to do it. 


ost effective in result—purely vegetable, 
perfectly harmless. Only one jittle sugar- 
coated Pellet for a laxative—three for a 
cathartic. 

They're the cheapest pills you can buy, 
for they’re guaranteed to give satisfaction, 
or your is You pay only 
for the good you ge ; 

This ¢ true only of Dr. Pierce’s standard 
medicines. 


hardware, including door knobs, hinges, etc., is 
all of plain polished bronze, matching well with 
the finish. 

The blackboards are of the finest slate, and a 
new arrangement bas been introduced to do away 
with the chalk dust. A small trough at the 
bottom of each blackboard has a covering of wire 
net so that the dust accumulates in the trough. It 
ig then emptied by taking the trough out of the 
sockets. 


IS LIFE A FAILURE? 


If you are not in good health the answer is yes. 
Let us tell you how thousands have regained lost 
health ; and what thousands have done you can do. 
Your constitution is not strong; your system, un- 
able to resist disease, cries for help. Confidence 
in long tried medicines is destroyed and courage 
forsakes you, Then, dear friend, deem this appeal 
merciful and heed it, for it has brought to thou- 
sands like yourself the priceless boon of health 
when bope itself was almost hopeless. Send to 
your nearest druggist for a bottle of the great 
Food Medicine, Scott's EMULSION, which is a 
preparation of emulsified pure Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil, combined with the hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda. But be sure you get the genuine 
Emulsion, prepared only by Scott & Bowne, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists of New York, as its popularity 
has induced many cheap and worthless substitutes 
to be offered solely because the large profits they 
afford, Then. use this great medicine faithfully, 
persistently, patiently, until you can see that it bas 
taken hold of the wasting tissues of your body, re- 
laxed your cough, and stared the ravages of incip- 
ient Consumption or fortified your system against 
the misery and exhaustion of Aenemia. And then 
keep on the right track, continuing to use this great 
food remedy until the new man, the new woman, 
the new child, all bless the day when first they 
heard of it. 


TEACHERS should keep track of the new 
positions that are all the time becoming vacant, 
as shown by the changes made each week in 
the advertisement of the Teachers Co-operative 
Association of Chicago. The places here named 
are not hearsay vacancies, but positions they have 
_ asked by authorities to recommend teach- 
ers for. 


— It doesn’t take many pints of whiskey to 
make a peck of trouble.—Glens Falls Republican, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for February completes its twelf;) 

volume. The dominant idea, in the establishmen; 

of this periodical, has been grandly realized, |; 

was to create a vehicle for the impartial discussion 

of the great problems that press for solution in thi, 

country. To encourage discussion of these jm. 

portant new subjects, a company of literary men 

six years ago, established The Forum, not primarily 

as a commercial enterprise, but as a great public 

institution. This number has as a special featur, 
an explanation of three of the greatest industria} 

roblems in all history—which now await us: Th. 
icaragua Canal (in both its commercial and jt, 
political aspects), the farther development of lake 
commerce and of ways to the sea, and the reclaim. 
ing of a great domain by irrigation. General 
Booth’s great plan of work in England, and the 
German labor colonies for tramps is by Professy: 
Francis G. Peabody gs is now studying social 
systems in Germany), and by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
who went to London to study the results of the 
first year of General Booth’s work with the large 
sum that was collected in response to his appeal in 
‘“‘ Darkest Eogland.’’ Other articles of importance 
are: ‘* Bank Circulation and Silver Coinage,” by 
the Hon. John J. Knox, late Comptroller of the 
Carrency; “A Survey of a Year's Literary Pro. 
duction in the United States,’’ by Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie; “Is Oar Military Training Adequate?’ 
by Col. Chas. W. Larned, of the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy; “An Industrial Revolation by 
Country Roads,’”’ by Col. A. A. Pope of Boston 
who has given much of his time as well as much 
money to the encouragement of better road-build- 
ing; and the Suppression of Ltteries by Taxa- 
tion along the lines proposed by a bill that ha 
been already introduced in Congress is ¢xplained 
by Mr. Horace White. Price, $5 a year; single 
copies, 50 cts. New York: The Forum Pab. Co. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for February opens with 
the paper of Professor Larciani, on ‘The Pagesnt 
of Rome in the Year 17, B. C.”? Itis devoted to 
a description of the games instituted for the pub- 


lic under the patronage of Augustus. Marion 
Crawford’s 4th and 5th chapters of “ Don Orsino” 
give an account of the mania for building lately 
rifeinRome. Another Italian subject is by H. F. 
Brown, entitled ‘‘A Venetian Printer-Publisher 
in the Sixteenth Century,’’ the printer-publisher in 
question being Gabriel Giolito, the chief of a firm 
of printers and booksellers, who flourished in 
Venice during a large part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Venice is also the scene of a charming 
sketch called ‘* The Descendant of the Doges,’’ by 
Harriet Lewis Bradley. Isabel F. Hapgood has 
an article on ‘“‘A Journey in the Volgs.’’ Henri- 
etta Channing Dana discusses ‘‘ What French Girls 
Study,’’ and gives a sympathetic picture of the life 
of a French school, and the kind of training which 
French girls receive in it. Prof. N.S. Shaler of 
Harvard University, writes with kaowledge on 
‘*The Border State Men of the Civil Wer,”’ an 
interesting pendant to the paper by Profesor 
dersleeve in the last number of the At/antic. Prof. 
E. P. Evans writes about The Nearness of Ani- 
mals to Men,’”’ and Mr. Albert H. Tolman devotes 


TEACHERS who have come to believe frcm 
their dealings with agencies that positions are 
often advertised by an agency which it does not 
have on its books, will be treated to a genuine 
surprise in a week or two by the Teachers Co-oper- 
ative Association of Chicago, in which it will give 
each of the places it has been advertising the past 
few weeks—tell where the place was and who the 
new teacher in each and every one of the places is. 
The skepticism of hundreds of teachers will have 
hard work to contend against the facts they will 
present in these columns during the next six 
monthe. Keep an eye on the Teachers Co-oper 
ative Association of Chicago. Write them early 


for circulars. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


either one of these Pens to any subscriber of 
$2.50, and 15 cents extra to pay postage, etc., 


(90 SONGS fora2centstamp Bours Yours, 


We have made arrangements with the manufacturers of the “ Qu 


We have tested these pens, and have no hesitancy in saying that they ar 

seen. They have the most perfect flow of ink, and the first and last ar 2 
require no shaking to start the flow, but as soon as the pen touches the | 
quality of 14-carat gold, and the holders are handsomely made in the best ca 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER! One new subscriber at 


” 
EEN” and “ FRANKLIN” Fountain Pens whereby we can offe! 


ie ig kl EDUCATION who will send us ome new subscription to the JOURNAL at 
© pen, which will be sent by registered mail, unless otherwise directed. 


can be used 


roved styles. 


Address aj] orders, 


in our judgment, the most satisfactory pens we have eve’ 


without floodiug,—a rare excellence. They 


aper the ink is ready at the point.. The pen is of the best 


Price, $2.50. 


$2.50, and 15 cents additional, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


These little Pellets have better metho | 
: They cleanse and regulate the whole system 
naturally. In other words, they do it 
thoroughly, but mildly and gently. There’s 
no disturbance to the system, diet or occupa- 
i Thov're the smallest in size, but the 
Bar Foe FOR A 
£OLDin 
4 uo 
HAY FEVER = 
& 
= 
Ag 
Our Great 
; ntain Pen Offer ! 
=, 


Feb. 4, 1892. 
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an able paper to “Studies in Macbeth.”’ A dis- 
cussion of “ The Lesgue asa Political Instrument,’ 
and reviews of a dczen or more volumes of recent 
fiction, under the title of ‘‘ The Short Story,’’ 
complete a number well composed, and thoroughly 
worth reading. Price, $4. a year; single copies, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for February has for its 
frontispiece a portrait from a pastel by William 
M. Chase. It contains eight illustrated articles, 
representing the work of Robert Blum, W. L. 


Metcalf, Irving R. Wiles, J. H. Twachtman, W. 
L. Taylor, and other skillfal artists. In the group 
of Australian articles there is a picturesque deserip- 
tion of pastoral life on the great sheep ranches of 
that country, fully illustrated. ‘‘A Model Work- 
ing-Girls’ Clab,’’ deecribed by Albert Shaw, gives 
the history of the most practically successful clab 
of the kind that has been organized. ‘* The 
Revenue Cutter Service,’ by Lieut. Perey W. 
Thompson and Samuel W. Wood, has a notable 
record, having assisted and saved in the decade 
ending June, 1890, 2,248 vessels, of a value of 
more than 46 million dollars; the lives of 22,000 
people were imperilled on these vessels, and 760 
were actually saved from drowning. Henry 
Greenough treats of ‘‘ Washington Alliston as a 
Painter.’’ There are four excellent engravings 
from Allston’s paintings accompanying the article. 
The Eesay on ‘‘ The Illusions of Memory,’’ by 
Prof. William H. Barnham of Clark University, is 
a popular presentation of some most curious psy- 
chological facts, with special application to such 
great cases as the Drawbaugh telephone case. 
The Point of View discusses the Dangers of Com- 
fort, Laughter, and Democracy, the Mysteries of 
Life, and Browning in the Fature. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single numbers, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sone, 


— Harper's Magazine for February contains the 
beginning of a series of papers describing a canoe 
voysge in 1891 down the Danube, ‘‘ From the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea,’’ by Poultney Bige- 


low, and superbly illustrated by Alfred Parsons 
and F. D. Millet. Julian Ralph contributes a 
paper on the great Northwest, entitled ‘‘A Skin 
for a Skin,’’ describing fur-trading industries of 
British North America and the operations of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Arn article on ‘‘ The 
Royal Danish Theatre,’’ is contributed by William 
Archer. The series of ‘“‘ Personal Recollections of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,’’ by Horatio Bridge, is con- 
tinued. In a paper entitled Chicago— The Main 
Exhibit,’’ Julian Ralph gives an account of the 
great metropolis uf the lakes. John Hay con- 
tributes a poem, ‘' Night in Venice,’’ which is ac- 
companied by a superb frontispiece illustration 
drawn by W. T. Smedley. Another charming 
poem, ‘* The Stone Woman of Eastern Point,’’ is 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The editorial depart- 
ments are conducted, as usual, by George William 
Curtis, William Dean Howells, and Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The Catholic World for January is called a 
Columbus nomber, and contains interesting and 
valuable historical articles by Aubrey de Vere, on 
** Colambus and the Sea-Portent’’; ‘‘ The Birth- 


place of Columbus,’’ by Rev. L. A. Dutto; ‘‘Tte 
Royal Patroness of Columbus,’’ by Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston; and ‘*Columbus the World- 
Giver,” by Maurice Francis Egan. The other 
articles of special interest to educators are “ The 
Amenities of the School Adjustment,” by Rev. 
Thomas Jefferson Jenkins; ‘* The Old World and 
the New,’’ Editorial, Talk About New Books, 
and The Columbian Keading Union follow. Thie 
Magazine takes high rank for literary and histori- 
cal echolarship. Price, $4 00 a year; single num- 
ber, 35 cts. New York City: 120 and 122 West 
60th Street. Rev. W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Jan- 
uary contains a valuable history of ‘*‘ The United 
States Life-Saving Service’’; various reports on 


recent scientific experiments, ‘‘A History of the 
Port of Philadelphia,’ Sub-Normal in 
Graphical Dynamies,’’ by Irving Church of Ithaca, 
N. Y., and a very sensible article on the ‘* Fourth 
Centennial of the Discovery of America.’ Ht isa 
very valuable monthly for all students of science. 
Price, $500 a year; single copies, 50 cente. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Franklin Institute. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Educational Review, for January ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Harper’s Magazine, for February; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: Harper & Bros, 

St. Nicholas, for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York the Century Co. 

The Quiver, for February; terms, $150 a year. 
New York: Cassell Pub, Co. 

The Treasury for Pastor and People, for February ; 
terms, $2.50a year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

Anuals of the American Academy of Political and 
and Social Science, for January ; terms, $6 00 a year. 
Philadelphia: American Academy cf Political and 
Social Science. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, for January; 
terms, $5 00 a year. 

The Magazine of Art, for February; terms, $3 50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for February; terms, $4 00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

he Doll’s Dressmaker, for February ; terms, $1.00 
a year. New York City: Jenny Wren. 35 E. 77th St. 
he Pansy, for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co, . 

The Magazine of Poetry, for January; terms, $2 00 
ayears. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

The Homiletie Review, for February; terms, $3.00 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 da s. No pay till cured. 


DR, J, STEPHENS, Lebanen,Ohia, 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications H . 
Wm. Jenkins, Steiger & Gor MD: Beriits & 
Sativeur achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

ch stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan 1 : 
ces. Catalogues on applications 
CABL SCHOENHOER, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—Scocol Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send to William RB. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 858 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New York, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmeti Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee ellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLLAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Benigomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Course. 
° ndard Arith. Course ting | Mental 
Union Arith. Course, mbining Written.” 
vrooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send mé a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND TT WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


e 

THE EMPIRE , AComplete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete mister? adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its Ln ny om of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent gquality.”—/our, of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
grade Literary Review, only 
$1 00 a year, monthly includ 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 
READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
ome Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


spec CHART on Longitude and Time, 


Address 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 

Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran 

ches. For explanatory circular, price, etc , address 
HN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Gleachers’ Agencies. — 
@ Do Not Wait @ 


School Boards are wri*ing ts fer best teachers in many 
different lines and s.0u there will be more places 
than we have capable ‘ecachers to recommend. If you 
write us fully, senuing photo and endorsements ve 
ean help you. Send for new form. NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H. 8. Kritoca, 


Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. Estab. 1SSS. 


@ Now is the Timeé 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 
Employers served without charge. 
NO FEE for registration. Commis sion only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th St., New York, 


Agencies. 


for busines in, The Bulletin mney man has been travelling—out to the Pacific coas 
READY and New he went he found teachers whom he had 


placed, and places for more teachers. Now he is back again and up to bis ears in work as usual. Have 
you had “ English School Room Pictures” yet? You can get it for only two cents, and it is well worth as 
many dollars. The pictures are large photogravures of eight of the best paintings of schoolroom scene+ 
ever made. You will put them up on your FO New Orleans has secured a set for every o 
schoolroom walls, probably; Supt. Easton of of his fifty odd school houses, and yet the 
pictures are not the most valuable part of the pamphlet. They are like the fiuffy-like wings that carry the 
seed from one field to another, You get the pamphlet forthe sale of the pictures, but when you have 
finished admiring them you get interested in the reading matter opposite, and begin to wonder whether an 
agency that has done so much for other people might not do something for you. BUSINESS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Prof. of Science in Western College; salary, $2000. Prof. of Gockegy, $1500. Prof. of 
Pedagogy, $2009. Lady Principal of Episcopal School; $1000. irector of Music 
' {lady) ; $1200 Teacher of Science in City High School; $1200. Training Teacher in 
tate Normal (lady) $900. Prof. of Chemistry in Eastern College ; $1500. 
These vacancies are for ’92-3, but must be filled soon. 
Address .J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


In every department of school work will find that we have the best 


Progressive Teachers possible facilities for introducing them to school officers. If you 


ceiving a smalier salary than others doing the eame kind of work, an 
can make clear to thoze who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing successful work, we can be 0 
service to you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 
the demand upon us for fall vacancies. We are especially anxious to find some g grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall vacancies have already begun to come in. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: Bripce & Scort, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT 8T.. BOSTON. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Fiace,|6 Clinton Place,|10® Wabash Richardson Bik. 190% So.Sprin Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FrEnow, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


00D TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES. ror GOOD TEACHERS. 


Lastern Teachers’ Agency, °° 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerses st. woston. mass. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 


he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,o00, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seekin sitions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bldg. 
and those wishing 4 at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Hoom 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 
THE NATIONAL &.EAGUE covers the whole field. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
throughout each state in the Union, renders specific assist. 
ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass. 

- You can have duplicate registraticn in all the State Bureaus of 
DZ, the League by enrolling with any of the following 


STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 
New England, --—~ ——— Boaton. 
N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0, 
N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake, 
New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 
South Bras, Mitchell. 
Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 
Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. 
Missouri,—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, River Falis, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 
Norx. — Would like to hear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston. and Richmond, concerning 
management. FRANK E. PLUMMER, Des Moines, Ja. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Teachers Wanted. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


3 East 14th Street, N. W. 
Tea ch ers’ A gency AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
9 
OF RELIABLE Teachers’ Agency 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and ul hool 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | Introduces to colleges, yy oe 8, and families superior 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | Professors, a 88 asent, Tusees, and Gov- 
schools ¢arefully recommended to parents. Selling | ernesses for overy ae of instruction ; recom- 
and renting of school property. mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Best references furnished MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
IMPofrtant! Know 


150 FirTH AVENUE ae of Twentieth 
that the New York Educational Bureau _ helps 


W YORK CITY. 

of our well tried able teachers to increase their salaries. It Is con 
dorhd memos ERATIVE PLAN ceded that our facilities for knowing of first class 
f obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through vacancies are the best. We must have good teachers 
nb: C lars and applica to fillthese. Write now. New methods. Promptness. 
local agents and members. Circula PP New blanks ready. NEW YORK EDUCATION- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. AL BUREAU, H.S. Kettoce, Manager, 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. Established 1888S, 


NS 


Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham. 

Ark —Ind. Ter.—H. B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
California—A. Megahan. Oakland. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. 

Del -Md —Edmund Maustond®. Easton, Md. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Sass, Indianapolis, 
Illinois.—D. H. Chicago. 

Iowa.-Neb —Frank KE. Plammer,Des Moines. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 


ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N sai gs Somerset Street, Boston. 


Hrmam Oncvrt, Manager. 


J. W. 
8 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK, 


and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, . 
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A VALUABLE LIST! 


APPROVED 
School ai College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPERTHWAIT & Co. and 
E. H. BuTier & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO. 


ET YMOLOGIES: 


Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 


PHYSIOLOGIES | 
Physiology for Little Folks. 


How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitche!l’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Serles Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butler’s Ceographies. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 


Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 


SPELLERS: 


Monroe’s Spellers. 
New American Spellers. 


ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 
Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 
Bingham’s Crammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 

Smith’s Crammar. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk, 
Powell’s How to Write. 


Correpondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 
Lists, §-c., sent on application to the publishers, 


HE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Normal Course in Reading. 


Regular Series comprises six books (Primer to Fifth), Just completed, two Alternate Readers 
(Second and Third). Also a set of Primary Charts, which can be used in connection with the 
Readers or independently of them. 

This new Series is complete, educational, and original. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


‘It Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but sometbing more and better. It recognizes the truth of the eduea- 
tional maxim. * We learn by doing.” While it contains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
words, classified with respect to their meaning, it provides also in great pumber and variety caretully pre- 
pared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil inust be interested, and it is believed that the character of these exer- 
cises, containing as they do a great amount of usefal and entertaining information, will insure this inter- 
est. Inevery lesson will be found something which compels the exercise, not of the memory alone, but 


also of the reasoning faculty. 
: ‘ | HON, JOHN EATON, Late U. 8. Com of Education 
HON, J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary State Board of | says: “ Ita welle d plan stands the test of the best 
teresting Speiler I have seen, an earviy wish and) 4, P, MONTAGUE, Ph. D., Prin. of Columbian College, 
predict for it great success.”’ | Preparatory Schoot, Washington, D. “,! says: “It te fag 
HON W. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Com, of Education, Wash’ | *upertior to any bouk of the kind I have ever seen.” 
ingion, D. C., says: —** Iteeems to me tne best book of FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. of Cook County Normat 
its kind of all that have come under my notice.” | Schoo!, Chicago, says: “ This is one of the best.’”’ 


176 pages, illustrated, 26 cents, Special rates for introduction and exchange furnished on application. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar Grades, 200 
pages, 450 illustrations; by GEORGE B. KILBON, 
principal Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School. 

The idea of this book is to place at the disposal of 
the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN. 
; UAL TRAINING that can be carried on in any ordi- 
cary schoolroom with the least possible expense for 
material and tools. 

This course has stood the test of several years in 
the Springfleld schools, and is being copied in other 
cities and towns. 

Knife Work in the Schoolroom isa book that will 
bear careful examination. The protioms can all be 
worked out with the pocket knife, compass, pencil 
gauge and try-square, and they are arranged in logical sequence. In the preface the author shows wherein 
the American system of Manual Trairing is better than the Swedish Sloya. The price of the boek is only 
ONE DOLLAR by mail. When requested we will send a price-lis' of prepared material for the whole course, 
which we can furnish to those teachers who cannot buy it to advantage in their own neighborhood. Teach- 
ers wishing to buy the necessary tools should correspond with us. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. .. . Springfield, Mass. 
EDWARDS? 


GRADED EXERCISES IN LANGUAGE. 


Complete Supplementary Course for all Grammar Grades. 


Series 1 and 2 for Lower Grammar Grades, Series 3 and 4 for middle Grammar G 


Sample copy sent free. Entire Series sent, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 
A. M. EDWARDS 4 CO., Publishers, 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the Journal of Bow | QE for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. PauL or WinonA, MINN. 


apd liberal Commission to 
$900 Salary Men and Women, TEACH- 
ERS and Clergvmep,to sellourNEW, POPULAR 
STANDARD 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over350 choice engravings 
10,400 pearls sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
greatest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 


WRITE AT ONCE *OR 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, ** Marts Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 


THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
{1} VANDALIA, ILL. 


Number Cards. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 


For ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, 
MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION. 


15,000 Examples in this simple Card, 


10 ets. per doz. 
PRICE: cts. per 100, 


Teachers’ Card Companion. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


This ‘‘Card Companion”’ tells the teacher precisely 
how to find all these examples and how to use the 
** Number Card.”’ The teacher only needs this which 


costs but 10 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for Education. 


D-s. Wm. T. Harris, A. D. Mayo, and Larkin 
Danton, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, Pres. S C 
Bartlett, Gen. 0. O. Howard, Ex Gov. John D. 
Long, and Edward Everett Hale are among the 
contributors to the magaz ne EDUCATION, 

EDUCATION ought to be in every library, public 
and private, in the land. Is it in yours? The 
— is $3.00 per year. But look at our great 
offers. 


Offers to Wew Subscribers: 


Education and The Century, . $5.50 
Education and Harper's, . . . 525 
Kducation and Scribner's, . . . 450 
Education and New Eng. Magazine, 4.50 
Education and Jour. of Education, 4.40 
Education and Cosmopolitan. . . 400 
Edueation and Review of Reviews, 400 
Education and Wide Awake, . . 3.80 
Education and Goldthwuite’s Magazine, 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 3.50 
Send your money to 


Publisher Education, 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 


NOW READY. PART Il. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader, 

Revised and Improved. 
By T, F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 

of Instruction and Practice in the Tonic 

sofa method of teaching singing. with a choice co}. 

lection of music suitable for schools and singing 

classes. In two parts: Part I. contains the first four 

steps of the method; Part II. contains the fifth and 

sixth Steps, Voice Culture, and a course of exercises 

in the Staff notation. Price, each Part, 35 cents per 

copy by mail: $30. per hundred by express (not pre- 

aid). Complete in one volume, 60 cents by mail; 

per hundred. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 


h Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 


ASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 


SOUVENIR. 

48 songs; 13 illustrations; 50 reading articles, 
by Washington himself, by Whittier, and 21 others. 
Useful also the whole year for schools and families. 
64 pages; 10 cents (mailed) ; $1.00 per doz. Address 
ACME HAVERSACK, Syracuse, N. Y. 


rilling cyclopedia of patriotism is the new and 
ot Soe ist of both the Army and Navy Battles 
(2.685) of the Civil War, with Forces and Losses; in 
the ACME HAVERSACK'S G.A_ R. Quarto Centennial 
Souvenir. Its 100 pages (1014 by 6% inches), with 23 
illustrations and a wealth oft eloquence and song by 
best writers are a loyal dictionary for every schoo! 
and every p*triotic person, Price. 25 cents (mailed), 
New War Song by George F. Root. 


Home Study 


THE COBBESPONDENCE 
COL1L, EGE has given instruction to nearly 4000 
students in their owa homes in the last two 

ears. Work thorough, practical, and systematic. 

nducted entirely by correspondence No car fare. 

No board bills. Distance no objection. Students 
in every State and Territory in the Union. 

and those preparing to teach find the 

Teacher's work very valuable. S»ecial review 

and method course for them only $2 50. 

40 per cent. discount to teachers Members admitted 


‘atany time. Shert-hand course now ready. 


Send forcatalogue. Address, 
A. C. COLLEGE, So. Dansville, N.Y. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE 


No join‘s on outside to come apart, Fits any 
beok from 32mo to Svo, withent cutting. 


Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Ww. BEVERLEY IIARISON, 
3 East 14TH ST., NEW VoRK. 


Maps Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the 

Journal of Education will secure 

one year’s subscription to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) free. 


Educational Institutions. a 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic. Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Addreaa the Principal, 

GEO. A, WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


BAAN EMANN 

Medical College and Hospital of Chieago, 

The Thirty.third Annual Course of Lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892 Modern 
instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
the hospital Exprrienced teachers. Low fees- 
Equality in sex Send for Lecture Card. Announce. 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE Address 


- Z. BAILEY. M.D., 
eow 8034 Michigan Av., Chicago, I). 


Riverside Sanitary Institute. 
Dr. ELI F. BROWN, the distinguished teacher and 
the author of the most popular series of school 
physiologies now published, has established a pri- 
vate sanitary home at Riverside, Southern California. 
Into this home he will receive a limited number of 
youth, who, from any cause, require special care or 
personal instruction of a high order. Particulars 
by correspondence. 
eow ELI F. Brown, Riverside, Cal. 


FRE N Cc H Actually Spoken and Mastered _ i: 
2 Ten Weeks at your own home, by 
CERMA Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 

(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample eopy, Part I, 


2 cents. Liberal terms to Teacher. 
MEISTERSCHAFT "PUB, CO, Ss PA N is H 


19% SUMMER STREET - BOSTON | TAL i AN 


parents. (Price, $1.00.) 


Address 


cation can have their HELPS,” including list Blackboard 
subscription advanced #ix months by sending us one NE ENGLAND PUB. ra - 
new yearly subscription to the Journal. Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SIXTY DAYS 


We offer, for one new six months’ subscriber to the JouRNAL oF EpucarTion, 
a copy of “Home ann ScuHoor TRAINING,” by Hiram Orcutt, LL. D. (a 
dollar book of 290 pages), adapted equally to teachers, school officers, and 


$1.25 should be enclosed with the order ; and if the book is to be sent by 
mail, 7 cents additional in stamps to pay postage. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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